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War is a fiend of such insatiable appetite that it will swallow up all 
that the most ingenious industry can create ; and virtue, and education, 
and power alike, however they may appear for a moment to receive 
some glory from successful war, must at last fall under this worst of 
demons that can afflict any country; and when I find men going about 
our streets laughing at us, ridiculing us, telling us that we are not 
patriotic, I ask if there had been somebody sixty years ago to take 
this principle of non-intervention up, and to adopt it, and to carry it out 
in our Government, should we not have escaped that long and odious 
war, with its expenditure of fifteen hundred millions of money — should 
we not have been free from the barbarism and degradation which now 
run riot over our population —and should we not have stood, not by 
force of arms, but by force of character and true greatness, infinitely 
more the arbiter of Europe, than we ever can be by the greatest fleets, 


cr by the most powerful and enormous armies ? 
JouN Bricut. 
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CON st I TUTI ON behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 


; members. 


oo Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 


%, one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. | thesociety. 





Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 

ArricLe I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
PEACE Society.” Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all | hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object | Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show | of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to | consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 

| to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a | 
member of this Society. | Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
| their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 


ArT. V. he payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- | : 
_* say : | transact such other business as may come before them. 
stitute any person a Life-member. 





Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of | 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the | but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 

officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds | mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 

of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches | the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | at any regular meeting. . 
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exciting, sensational reading. 
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of Internationalism. | 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By Joun T. Morss, JRr., Editor of the American States- 
men Series, and author of several volumes in the series 
—‘* Abraham Lincoln,” ** John Adams,”’ ** Benjamin 
Franklin,” etc. With portraits and other illustrations. 
Carefully printed on paper of high quality. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, bound in handsome library style, gilt top, 
$4.00; also in uniform style with the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Holmes’s Works, $4.00; half calf extra, gilt 
top, or half polished morocco, gilt top, $7.00. 


Limited Large-Paper Edition. In two volumes, octavo, 
uniform in all respects with the large paper edition of 
Dr. Holmes’s Works. $10.00, net. 


This is a work of remarkable value and interest. It 
includes the chapters of autobiography which Dr. Holmes 
wrote, and not only gives such facts of his life as readers 
desire to know, but enables them to see the “‘ admirable 
doctor” as he was. Mr. Morse has performed his task 
with great success. He tells the story of his life and re- 
markable professional and literary career with hearty ap- 
preciation and with a dignity springing from a genuine 
respect for his subject. The childhood of the young 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Autocrat, his student years at Andover and Harvard, his 
travels and studies in Europe, his practice as a physician, 
and then his long term of useful service as a professor in 
the Harvard Medical School,— all these are described 
with excellent skill and judgment; yet most likely the 
public will be even more interested in the deeply fasci- 
nating story of his literary career, as poet, lecturer, inimi- 
table essayist, novelist, — in all delighting and stimulating 
as few authors do. His letters are as original and charm- 
ing as anything he ever wrote. 

The first volume contains portraits of Dr. Holmes and 
his father, a facsimile of the almanac page in which his 
birth is recorded, views of the ‘* Gambrel-roofed House,” 
and a magnificent elm at Pittsfield which Dr. Holmes 
celebrated, and two pictures of the Saturday Club,—a 
notable group of Boston and Cambridge literary celebri- 
ties. 

The second volume has a portrait of Dr. Holmes in 
middle life, a view of his home on Beacon Street, Boston, 
the Doctor in front of it, a portrait of his mother, in ad- 
vanced life, and a facsimile of three pages of his famous 
poem ‘‘ The Last Leaf.” 
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QUESTIONS OF TERRITORY AND HONOR. 


Many of those who favor, to a certain extent, the ap- 
plication of the method of arbitration to the settlement of 
international difficulties are careful to say that of course 
there are certain questions which can not be submitted to 
this method of adjustment. Among these questions are 
always mentioned that of the national existence, often 
those involving the honor of the nation, and occcasional- 
ly one of these skeptical friends goes so far as to include 
questions of serious disturbance of territory. President 
Angell of Michigan Uuiversity, in his address at the 
Washington Conference, went nearly this far. 

We cannot understand by what course of reasoning 
this position is reached, unless by serious disturbance of 
territory is meant some actual attack upon the integrity 
of the national domain, conceded by all to be such. In 
this case nobody claims that arbitration can be applied. 

Two nations which have the disposition to make an at- 
tempt upon the integrity of each other’s domain are not 
yet on a plane where arbitration can even be talked of 
All questions between them are excluded 


between them. 
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from its decision, not those of territorial limits only. The 
same is largely true where only one of the nations has 
this aggressive disposition. 

But certainly between two nations capable of entering 
honestly into arbitral arrangements, all questions of dis- 
puted territory, no matter of how great area, which has 
not become a fixed part of one or the other by actual de- 
markation, made jointly by the two contiguous nations, 
can be adjusted by arbitration, in fact, can be fairly de- 
termined in no other way. 

To say that the question of the national existence and 
independence can not be turned over to arbitration is to 
say nothing, for no such question can ever arise between 
two nations which have arrived at the arbitral stage of 
civilization. 

Those who reserve questions of honor as incapable of 
being arbitrated never specify any such questions. They 
leave the whole matter in a state of vague sentimentalism 
which it is very difficult to treat rationally. Did it 
never occur to them that they are using exactly the duel- 
ist’s arguments, so far as the duelist reasons at all? If 
there are any questions of honor between two nations 
sufficiently civilized to arbitrate their differences which 
cannot be submitted to this mode of treatment, then to that 
extent honor is something which cannot be dealt with on 
the ground of reason, justice and law, but belongs to the 
realm and the dictates of self-determination and the arbit- 
rament of brute force. This irrational, ancient concep- 
tion of honor unfortunately still lingers, even where the 
duel is outlawed, and perverts the view of many good men 
as to the number and kind of international questions with 
which arbitration may deal. If all false notions of honor 
were eradicated, and all imaginary cases of insulted honor 
were eliminated, there would be little trouble with what 
was left. 

National honor of every kind, in the case of two such 
nations as the United States and Great Britain, would be 
entirely safe in the hands of a tribunal of international 
law, just as personal honor of every kind is safe in the 
common courts of law. If not safe there, then it would 
be safe nowhere. For real honor can be determined only 
at the bar where truth and justice preside. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The full stenographic report of the Annual Public Meet- 
ing of the American Peace Society will be given in our 
July issue. We had expected to give it in this number, 
but the Washington Conference report has taken all our 
space with twelve pages added. The addresses given 
at the Annual Public Meeting by Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and President Francis A. Walker were so 
exceptionally good that they will lose nothing in interest 
by the delay. 

The two numbers of the Apvocate, May and June, 
containing the full report of the Washington Conference 
may be had for 25 cents. send for copies for your 
friends. 


The Committee of five, consisting of ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, President James B. Angell, Mr. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and Mr. Henry Hitchcock, 
appointed at the Washington Arbitration Conference to 
present to President Cleveland a memorial embodying the 
preamble and resolutions adopted by the Conference, had 
an interview with the President on the 14thof May. Mr. 
Cleveland expressed himself as strongly committed to the 
doctrine of arbitration and as highly pleased with the wis- 
dom and moderation of the resolutions presented to him 
by the Committee. He had noted with pleasure and sur- 
prise the high character of the members of the Confer- 
ence, and promised to be ready to utilize all proper occa- 
sions for the accomplishment of the end had in view by 
the Convention. 


The permauent Committee of twenty-seven appointed 
at the Washington Arbitration Conference to further pro- 
mote the purposes of the Conference met in New York on 
the 20th of May, to organize. William E. Dodge was 
chosen chairman and Professor J. B. Moore secretary. 
An Executive Committee was created consisting of Hon. 
John W. Foster, Mr. Herbert Welsh, Judge Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. George L. Rives, and the Chairman and 
Secretary. The committee is to meet again at an early 
date in Washingion, t» urge the establishment of a per- 
manent Anglo-American arbitration tribunal. 


Bitter feelings continue to prevail in Spain against the 
United States, though President Cleveland has shown no 
disposition to follow the course suggested by the resolu- 
tions of Congress. There has been no apparent change 
in the condition of things in Cuba. Spain is finding it 
increasingly difficult to borrow money with which to carry 
on the war. 

The five leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Commit- 
tee who were sentenced to death for high treason against 
the Transvaal Republic have had their sentences com- 
muted to imprisonment for five years. The diplomatic 
game between Mr. Chamberlain and President Kriiger 
still goes on with the advantages on the side of ** Uncle 
Paul.” ‘The Transvaal Republic seems strongly inclined 


to declare itself absolutely independent of Great Britain 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The Sixty-eighth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, at 2.30 p. m., May 13. 

Robert Treat Paine, President of the Society, was in 
the chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. L. H. Angier of Boston, 
who has been for more than fifty years a member of the 
Society. 

On motion Miss G. B. Birdsall was appointed Secretary 
for the meeting. The minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read and approved. 

President Paine, in a few well chosen words, called at- 
tention to the enlarged opportunities of the past year for 
promoting the cause of arbitration and peace, to the ad- 
vances which it has made, and urged the Society to 
greater activity in the future. 

On motion a committee, consisting of Rev. C. B. Smith, 
Rey. G. W. Stearns, Rev. S. C. Bushnell, and Mr. Will- 
iam E. Sheldon, was appointed to bring forward the 
names of officers to serve the Society the coming year. 

The report of the Treasurer was then read. It showed 
that the sum of $5497.50 had been received during the 
year, and that the sum of $5419.19 had been paid out, 
leaving a balance of $78.31 in the hands of the Treasurer, 
with unpaid bills against the Society to the amount of 
$578.95. 

The Secretary explained that for unavoidable reasons 
the Auditor’s report was not present. 

On motion the Treasurer’s report was placed in the 
hands of the Executive Committee to be placed on file, 
after it should be audited, and approved by the Com- 
mittee. ; 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by the General Secretary. It was voted that the re- 
port be accepted and approved, and that it be published 
in the ApvocaTe or Peace. (The report is given in full on 
page 135.) After making some remarks on the report of 
the Directors, and on the cruel persecutions in Armenia, 
Rey. L. H. Angier presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That while we recognize the validity of the 
principle upon which the American Peace Society is 
founded, namely, ‘* that all war is contrary to the spirit 
of the gospel,” we are by no means to put an interpreta- 
tion upon that declaration incompatible with the principle 
laid down, and the duty enjoined, in the Golden Rule, as 
enunciated by the Prince of Peace. 

Discussion followed as to the liability of the resolution 
to be misconstrued by members not present and by those 
outside of the Society, and on motion it was laid on the 
table. 

The Committee on nomination of officers for the com- 
through Mr. Sheldon. 
The Committee suggested that the place of Auditor be left 


ing year then made its repoit 
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vacant to be filled later by the Executive Committee. On 
motion of the General Secretary, W. E. Sheldon was 
unanimously elected Auditor. The rest of the report of 
the Committee was then adopted, and the persons nomi- 
nated for president, vice-president, general secretary and 
for members of the Board of Directors were unanimously 
elected. 

The Secretary reported that all those who were elected 
ast year to fill the oflices of the Society had accepted. 

On motion, the appointment of delegates to attend the 
Universal Peace Congress to be held in September of this 
year at Buda-Pesth, Austria, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

After some informal remarks by members, the meeting 
adjourned. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 


Society : 
The Board of Directors appointed at your annual meet- 
ing in May last beg leave to submit the following report : 


During the year now closing three members of the 
Board have been removed from us by death, viz., Dr. A. 
A. Miner, Mr. J. E. Farwell, and Mr. C. T. Dunham. 
The able and devoted services of all these, extending in 
each case through many years, are so well known and 
fresh in the memory of all as to need no comment. 

It may not be invidious to record that Mr. Farwell, 
besides being a member of the Board for twenty-one 
years, had been the Society’s printer for over thirty years, 
and that his liberality had at times much relieved the 
treasury when in lack of resources. 

The year has not been without its losses also in the 
general membership of the Society, a number of vice- 
presidents, life members and others having been taken 
away. On the other hand, the greatly increased general 
interest in the cause of arbitration and peace during re- 
cent months has brought to our list a considerable num- 
ber of new members. 

GENERAL WORK OF THE BOARD. 

The general work of the Board has not varied mate- 
rially from that of former years. Regular meetings of 
the Board have been held every two months, except in 
July, and occasional meetings of the Executive Commii- 
tee when required. The meetings of the Board have 
been well attended, and we have tried to take advantage 
of all suitable occasions to make the influence of the So- 
ciety felt and to disseminate its principles in the public 
mind. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

A special meeting of the Board was held on the 25d of 
December during the excitement occasioned by President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message. The meeting was large- 
ly attended, and the result of the earnest and lengthy 
deliberations was the issuance of a manifesto strongly 
deprecating the idea of a war between the United States 
and Great Britain, insisting that there should be no 
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break in the growing friendly relations between them, 
and declaring again the necessity of arbitration in all 
international disputes incapable of settlement by diplo- 
macy. This declaration was published in full in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, in the city press, and given to the 
associated press of the country. At the regular meeting 
of the Board in January a resolution was adopted and 
given to the city and associated press, urging the speedy 
establishment of a permanent system of Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration, in order that not only wars may be pre- 
vented but also the paralyzing effects of war scares. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Our monthly publications, the Apvocate or Peace and 
the ANGEL or Peace, have been continued under the edi- 
torial care of the Secretary. The interest in the Apvo- 
CATE has continued to increase. By means of special 
contributions and aid received from various sources, the 
paper is sent to ministers, teachers, to all college and 
university reading rooms in the United States, to those 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations and to public 
libraries. On account of the growing interest in interna- 
tional peace, the time is opportune for a mueh wider dis- 
tribution of the paper than heretofore. An edition of 
fifty thousand copies could be circulated with great ad- 
vantage, if funds were at our disposal with which to 
do it. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The demand for literature on all phases of the subject 
of peace, especially on international arbitration, has been 
much greater than at any previous time in recent years. 
We have distributed, either by sale or gratuitously, a con- 
siderable number of the standard works on the subject, 
such as Sumner’s ‘*True Grandeur of Nations,’’ the Bar- 
oness Von Suttner’s ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms,” Dymond’s 
‘* Essay on War,” ete. For fresh pamphlet literature, 
reports of conferences, etc., treating of the latest devel- 
opments of the peace movement, the demand has been 
especially large. This demand the Secretary has tried to 
meet, as far as our limited funds have permitted, by 
securing a number of carefully-prepared pamphlets giv- 
ing the best historic information and the latest consider- 
ations put forward in support of the necessity and prac- 
ticability of international peace. These pamphlets, about 
a dozen in number, we have had electrotyped, so that 
they can be furnished to societies and workers at merely 
nominal rates. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

In addition to editorial work and conducting a large 
correspondence our Secretary has during the year given, 
by invitation, a number of public addresses. Members 
of the Board, together with other members of the Soci- 
ety, attended and took part in the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference in June last, the convention in Philadelphia 
on Washington’s birthday, and the recent National Con- 
ference in Washington. A very important meeting of 
citizens of Boston was held in February at the home of 
the President of this Society, on his invitation, though 
not under the direct auspices of the Society. This meet- 
ing was called to co-operate with citizeas of other cities 
and sections of the country in promoting the matter of a 
permanent system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES. 
No year in the history of the peace movement has been 
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as fruitful in important meetings and conferences as the 
past. There have been three causes of this,—the special 
peace efforts put forth during the past eighty years, the 
general advance of society in humane feelings, and the 
perils from possible and actual war that have threatened 
during the past six months. 

The Universal Peace Congress was not held last 
autumn as usual, because of some unavoidable difficulties 
as to the place of meeting. But the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union held at Brussels in September the most 
successful conference in its history, much of the work of 
the Conference being given to the subject of a general 
scheme of international arbitration, since published and 
sent with a memorial to the civilized governments. The 
same subject also claimed a large share of the attention 
of the International Law Association, which met at Brus- 
sels the first of October. This Association, it will be 
remembered, was originally founded through the efforts 
of Dr. Miies, a former secretary of the American Peace 
Society, under the title of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of International Law. The title was 
changed at its recent meeting. 

Important national conferences have also been held 
during the year in Italy, Germany and in the Scandinavian 
States, in all of which the anti-militarism movement is 
making steady progress. 

Immediately following the first days of the Venezuela 
excitement in December there began a remarkable series 
of meetings and conferences in Great Britain and the 
United States, inaugurated to promote better understand- 
ing and closer friendship between the two countries. 
Meetings were held in London at Sion College and in 
Memorial Hall, which were participated in by men emi- 
nent in both public and private life. As a result of 
these preliminary meetings and the action of church or- 
ganizations, societies, clubs, commercial associations, 
etc., a public demonstration was finally made in Queen’s 
Hall, the largest public hall in London. This is said to 
have been one of the most representative gatherings ever 
held in England. 

On this side of the water the activity was equally 
great. Churches, educational institutions, reform asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, literary clubs, in fact, 
societies of all kinds met and passed strong resolutions 
in favor of peace. Meetings of prominent and influen- 
tial citizens were held in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, ete. In response 
to a public letter issued by a committee of citizens of 
Chicago, many cities and towns observed Washington’s 
birthday in the interests of this movement, the most im- 
portant meeting of the day being the great convention at 
Philadelphia in Independence Hall. The culmination of 
this series of meetings and conventions was the National 
Conference at Washington on the 22d and 23d of April, 
attended by about four hundred delegates, representing 
forty-six States and Territories — a conference unique in 
our national history, whose influence we may expect to 
be very great. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies, the number of which, in Europe, 
has considerably increased since our last report, have 
been vigilant and active during the year. In the excite- 
ment and unrest which have so largely prevailed in nearly 
all countries of the globe they have, as far as their num- 
bers and resources would allow, used their utmost in- 
fluence in favor of calmness, patience, forbearance and 
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an appeal to the dictates of reason and conscience. The 
influence of these societies, especially in Europe where 
they are most needed and where they are rapidly multi- 
plying, is becoming more marked each year. This in- 
fluence is enlarged and strengthened through the central 
Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, which has consider- 
ably extended its sphere of effort during the past twelve 
months. The Interparliamentary Bureau, also located at 
Berne, does the same service in binding together and 
strengthening the work of the parliamentary groups con- 
stituting the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
PEACE SUNDAY. 
The third Sunday in December was again observed as 
Peace Sunday. In both Great Britain and the United 
States many of the churches made it the occasion for 
expounding the principles of love and peace lying at the 
very heart of the gospel. The same thing was done in a 
few of the churches on the continent of Europe. 
GENERAL INTEREST AND ACTIVITY. 
The contentions of the peace societies are gradually 
being recognized by a wider and wider circle of persons 
not directly connected with them. Various other reform 
organizations, both of men and of women, have made the 
subject a part of their work. The press, notably in the 
United States and Great Britain, has taken up the sub- 
ject in an encouraging way. Not all the papers, to be 
sure; but from the great magazines down to the least 
prominent newspapers a considerable portion of the press, 
including some of the largest and best edited dailies as 
well as the foremost religious weeklies, are now the 
constant and consistent advocates of the application 
of the principles of judicial reasoning to the adjustment 
of international difficulties. Civilization owes a great 
debt to the course taken, during the recent months 
of excitement, by a few of the leading British and 
American papers. The better public sentiment mir- 
rored in these papers has also found large expression 
in the utterances of the pulpit and the platform. Never 
before in its history, it is safe to say, has the church of 
Jesus Christ, in all its branches, been so true to its great 
mission of good will and peace, in the field of interna- 
tionalism. The same sentiments and principles have also 
found large expression through many organizations not 
technically religious — commercial bodies, literary asso- 
ciations, reform clubs, labor unions, societies of women, 
humane societies, etc. There can be no doubt that the 
principles and methods for which this Society has con- 
tended since it was founded in 1828 have recently taken 
a much deeper and truer bold on the public mind than 
heretofore, and that the friends of peace have good cause 
to believe that they are already on the winning side, in 
civilized lands at least. 


OBSTACLES AND DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


On the other hand, there are conditions of society 
existing to-day, the outgrowth of ancient principles of 
evil, modified in their working by the changed modes of 
modern life, which challenge every friend of peace and 
stable progress to do his utmost daily for the mainten- 
ance of the good already won. Society has reached a 
point of complexity and interdependence where not only 
is each man’s good all men’s weal, but where every 
man’s evil is all men’s woe. This makes the contest 
against the war spirit and the tyranny of militarism the 
more difficult because it has to be carried on at so many 
points at thesame time. It has to be met in the national 
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parliaments, in the lobbies and committee rooms, in the 
State legislature, in the press, on the platform, in the 
social circle, in educational institutions and school books, 
in Sunday schools and churches even. 

The state of Europe is no better than it was a year ago. 
It is worse. The armies have grown larger. The fleets 
have been increased. Taxes have become more crushing. 
The people have grown poorer and more restless. The 
powers are, if possible, more jealous and suspicious of 
one another than they have ever been. This blighting 
and accursed European militarism, taking advantage of 
the present complex conditions of society, is gradually 
spreading its baleful influences to all the rest of the 
world. Our own country seems to be falling little by 
little into its meshes, in spite of the brave efforts being 
made by many to keep it from our shores. The East 


has already learned its destructive arts, and both China 


and Japan are equipping themselves, with all possible 
speed, with the latest methods of death. Every colonial 
district of Africa is being poisoned with its deadly mias- 
ma. All this is enough to discourage the stoutest-hearted 
worker, were it not that the forces which are finally to 
overthrow it are, as we have indicated, rapidly growing 
in strength and confidence. It is certainly no time for 
any friend of peace to cease effort, as if all were done. 
The great activity of the last few months in behalf of 
arbitration may possibly be followed by a period of indif- 
ference to the whole subject on the part of those who 
have shown so much sudden zeal. ‘The old and tried 
workers must still stand to their posts. 
WARS AND PERSECUTIONS. 

The reign of justice, one of the conditions of peace, is 
certainly far from being established in the earth. Arme- 
nia has just been the scene of one of the cruelest, most 
heartless persecutions to be found in the whole history of 
Christianity. The sufferings of that people have been 
all the more heart-rending because the persecuting power 
has been shielded in the execution of its nefarious pur- 
poses by the mutual jealousies of the European powers 
which are cursed and morally blighted with militarism. 
There has never been a more conspicuous illustration of 
both the wickedness of great military establishments and 
their utter uselessness as a means of promoting justice 
and liberty. 

The island of Cuba has been for many months and 
still is the scene of a desolating war, the cause of which 
is generally thought to be the repression and unjust tax- 
ation of the people by Spain, but which some thoughtful 
persons attribute quite as much to a restless and lawless 
spirit among the Cubans themselves. 
the case is not easy to discover, and there seems no pros- 
pect of an early cessation of the war, which seems to be 
a very heartless and cruel one. 

Affairs in South Africa are in great disturbance, made 
so, as recent revelations show, by the selfishness and 
greed of the British Chartered Company operating there. 
The attempt of this company to overthrow the South 
African Republic by military force has not only produced 
strained relations between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal but, because of the interference of the German Em- 
peror, has aroused bitter feelings between Great Britain 
and Germany. ‘The prompt disavowal by the British 
government of the Jameson raid and its later attitude 
towards Mr, Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company 
it is hoped may avert all danger of war, though at the 
present moment the skies are by no means clear. 
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The Italian colony in Abyssinia has had a disastrous 
conflict with the natives, resulting in the destruction of 
nearly the entire Italian army engaged. This disaster 
has created grave complications in that part of Africa, 
and led to an English military expedition up the Nile to 
Dongola, the outcome of which is impossible to foresee. 
This has aroused the old animosity of France towards 
Great Britain. The Italian military policy in Abyssinia 
has been severely condemned by the peace associations 
of Italy and by many others in the peninsula. The Don- 
gola expedition of the British has been likewise con- 
demned by the opposition in Parliament, by the peace 
societies and by many prominent Englishmen. 

The French campaign in Madagascar, which was in 
progress at this time last year, and which seemed to be, 
as such expeditions have nearly always been, in entire 
violation of the rights of the natives, ended in the subju- 
gation of the Hovas and ultimately in the annexation of 
Madagascar. 

It is useless to comment upon the recent unfortunate 
attitude of this country and Great Britain toward each 
other growing out of the Venezuela boundary question. 
The excitement is passed ; whatever danger of war there 
was is apparently gone. But the mischief wrought in 
many directions can not be undone for a long time to 
come. On the other hand, the real strength of the grow- 
ing peace sentiment in the Anglo-Saxon world has never 
exhibited itself so perfectly on any other occasion, and 
out of the disturbance has come a grand movement for a 
permanent system of arbitration between the two coun- 
tries, which gives a most hopeful outlook for the future. 
But the amount of reckless and flippant war-talk occa- 
sioned by this incident in all parts of our country, and 
the spirit of meddlesomeness in the affairs of others 
which has suddenly appeared, has given painful evidence 
that our nation’s reputation for promoting good will and 
harmony among the peoples of the earth is in serious 
danger from enemies at home. The friends of peace in 
America still have serious work before them. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances in international rela- 
tions during the year, arbitration has added to the list of 
its triumphs. A boundary dispute between France and 
Brazil has been referred to arbitration. Ecuador, Co- 
lombia and Peru have submitted to the Queen Regent of 
Spain the question of certain disputed portions of their 
territory. A convention has just been completed creating 
a commission for the determination of the amount of 
damages due the Canadian sealers, under the decision of 
the Paris Tribunal. 

As an evidence of the growth of public opinion in 
favor of arbitration, we cite with great pleasure the vote 
of the French Chamber of Deputies in July last instruct- 
ing the government to negotiate with our country a per- 
manent treaty of arbitration. This action was officially 
communicated to our government and ought at once to 
have met with a favorable response, but, so far as we 
know, nothing has been done about the matter at Wash- 
ington. 

In a general view of the year, while there has been 
much that is deplorable, we feel sure that the cause of 
peace has made substantial and encouraging gains, and 
we submit this report with gratitude to God that he has 
enabled us to do a little towards helping on a cause 
worthy of the truest devotion and the best effort of all 
good men and women. 
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THE WASHINGTON ARBITRATION 
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THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday Morning, April 23. 


a 
by the President. 

“Mr. Parker of Buffalo offered a resolution on the sub- 
ject of arbitration, which was referred to the Committee 
‘op Resolutions. 

The first speaker who had been announced for the 
morning was Proressor J. B. Moore of Columbia College. 
Professor Moore was prevented from speaking by hoarse- 
ness, and the following paper, which he had prepared, 
was read by Mr. Samuel b. Capen of Boston: 


was called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., 


ADDRESS OF PROF. JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


The great end at which the advocates of international 
arbitration aim is the substitution of judicial methods for 
methods of violence. 

If we go beck in the history of the race, we find the re- 
lations of individual men much the same as that of nations 
to-day. Rights were regulated by the strong hand, and 
men were nwilling to submit their differences to an im- 
partial judgment. An American traveller, in narrating a 
recent journey through Mongolia and Thibet, tells how, in 
the latter region, he found men, every now and then, 
encamped on opposite hills, as if engaged in warfare. 
fhey were engaged in litigating disputed titles to land. 
It was the primitive method of trying individual rights, — 
the same method that is treated as legitimate to-day 
among nations. 

In the evolution of society, men have come to submit 
their claims and disputes to judicial tribunals. In the 
last hundred years a strong tendency has been exhibited 
by certain nations to pursue the same course. We have 
only to point to the arbitrations between the United 
States and Great Britain for the most remarkable ex- 
am) le of that kind In the last hundred years they have 
arbitrated many questions of the highest importance, in- 
volving considerations of national honor and the determi- 
nation of essential principles of international conduct. 
For the last eighty years, every question between these 
two great nations, which could not be settled by diplo- 
macy, has been disposed of by just and friendly judicial 
decision. 

It is sometimes flippantly said that a permanent system 
of arbitration would be a good thing if we only could find 
a perfect arbitrator. It would be as reasonable and as 
sensible to say thst courts would be a good thing if we 
could only fivd perfect judges. When we undertake to 
measure the value of a judicial system, we do not confine 
ourselves to an estimation of the character and attainment 
of individual judges, but we consider the effects of the 
system itself in preserving and improving the complex 
elements of civilization. The objection to arbitration, 
on the ground that we cannot find perfect arbitrators, 
and that force must therefore be employed for the attain- 
ment of international justice, becomes ludicrous when we 
reflect upon the disparity of nations in physical powers 
and resources, and the many instances in which right has 
Seen unscrupulously violated by the strong. 
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While much has been accomplished by single arbitra- 
tions, we desire the establishment of a permanent system, 
The advantages of such a system are manifold. 

In the first place, it would be a means of avoiding dis- 
putes. Under present conditions, every question that 
arises between nations, no matter how simple may be its 
character, suggests the possibility of the use of force in 
its settlement. It is left open to the parties in each case 
to say whether they will or will not resort to judicial meth- 
ods. The adoption of a permanent system, of arbitra- 
tion would provide beforehand for a judicial decision, and 
thus tend to prevent disputes. 

In the second place, a permanent system of arbitration 
would be a means of preventing popular excitements, 
which have so often been the cause of groundless con- 
flicts between nations. Peoples, instead of thinking first 
of conflict and thus exciting their own passions, would in 
time turn more and more to the judicial tribunal, and rea- 
son and intelligent investigation would take the place of 
popular clamor and recrimination. 

In the third place, the existence of a permanent system, 
which might in certain cases combine mediation with 
arbitration, would aftord opportunity for deliberation, — 
the great panacea for popular excitements in cases in 


which they might unfortunately break out. It is a re- 
markable fact that in many cases a nation has pre- 


cipitated itself into a disastrous war with less delibera- 
tion as to consequences than would ordinarily be exhibited 
hy a private individual in the transactions of every-day 
life. The greatest war of modern times was declared on 
the strength of arumor, which a delay of twenty-four hours 
would have shown to be inaccurate. 

In the fourth place, a permanent system of arbitration 
would be a means of developing international law. The 
separate and detached arbitrations of the last hundred 
years have contributed less than could have been hoped for 
to this end, for the reason that the arbitrators have often 
been governed by special stipulations that represented 
the compromises or the successes of diplomacy rather 
than the general principles of international conduct. Arbi- 
trators proceeding under a permanent system would con- 
sider their decisions with reference to their effect on the 
development of international law, precisely as our domes- 
tic tribunals consider the effect of their decisions on the 
development of municipal law. 

What sanction would there be for the enforcement of 
arbitral decisions? We answer, the most efficient of all 
sanctions, public opinion. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the peace and good order of society are pre- 
served by the penalties prescribed in the criminal codes. 
So far as such penalties exert an influence, it is by the 
disgrace attending their imposition, rather than by the 
physical inconvenience that attend their infliction, that 
they have their most general operation. Let him who is 
doubtful as to the execution of the judgments of interna- 
tional arbitration reflect upon the fact that in most cases 
such judgments have been scrupulously observed, and that 
in no case have nations, after having agreed to arbitrate 
a dispute, gone to war about it. Arbitration has brought 
peace, and ** peace with honor.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Merrity E. Gares, President of Amherst College, 
Mass., was next introduced and spoke as foilows: 

ADDRESS OF DR. MERRILL E. GATES. 

We are considering a problem which involves the prin- 
ciples of International Law. International Law rests 
upon the recognition of each state as a personality, in the 
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judicial sense of the word, ‘‘a being to whom we can 
ascribe a legal will, who can acquire, create and possess 
rights.” Before the law of nations, all states, however 
they may differ in population, in wealth, in military 
power, are equally entitled to respect as personalities. 

Our problem is to bring two of these national person- 
alities, in their relations with each other, out from the 
possibility of lapse into brute violence, under the perma- 
nent sway of reason and of moral law. Between the two 
leading nations of the world, close akin and speaking one 
language, we dare to hope for an end to war,—which at 
its best is but a ‘* melancholy assertion of right by 
force.’” We simply propose between them an agreement 
to be rational ! 

It is not a question of sentimental philanthropy which 
we are considering here to-day. It is a question of our 
rights, and of the rights of Englishmen. Anda question 
of rights is always a question of our duties and of other 
men’s duties. With every privilege, an obligation! Over 
against every right, a.corresponding duty! And itis both 
a right and a duty to establish a permanent tribunal for 
these nations. 

As for man, so for states, society is essential. Man 
cannot exist outside the state. He is in jural relations 
with others by virtue of his nature as a social being. He 
can come to his proper development, can use his full 
powers, only as a member of the state. ‘* Unus homo, 
nullus homo.” Man is never outside the state, cannot by 
any possibility get outside the state if he would, and has 
no rights which are not consistent with life in the state, 
and with the free enjoyment of all their rights by all 
other persons who live in the state with him. The world 
has utterly rejected Hobbes’s view. that every man is 
‘*by nature” in a state of war with all other men, that 
no man has any rights except by compact ;—as Hobbes 
phrases it in the ‘* Leviathan” (I. 14), ** Where no 
covenant hath proceeded, every man hath a right to 
everything.” This is the point of view of the Roman 
sarcasm, ** homo homini lupus,’—*‘ man is a wolf to his 
brother man.” On the contrary, we hold and the civilized 
world believes, that man can be truly man, only as he 
lives in relations of justice and helpful sympathy with his 
fellow-men. ‘To this end is he rational and social. He 
has a right to be in the state, and in jural relations with 
his fellows. And in this respect, the state is only ‘* man 
writ large.” The object of the state, said Aristotle, is 
not merely that men may live, ** but that they may live 
together nobly.” Asa man has the right to expect and 
to demand of his fellow-men that they live with him in 
the state, in a jural society, where his rights are secured 
to him by rational, moral considerations and by forms 
and processes of law, without his fighting for them ; 
precisely so a state has the right to demand of other states 
that they come into such jural relations in the society of 
nations that national rights are secured and guaranteed, 
and national differences adjusted, without force, without 
war. 

‘* No man is self-suflicient,” said Plato; and we say, 
no state is or can be self-sufficient. We live too late in 
the history of the race to be insular in our conception of 
the state. There is, there must be a society of nations. 
No state can come to its full development save in that 
society of states, in jural relations with other states. 
And no state has any natural rights which are incon- 
sistent with the equal rights of all other states. 

For the two most intelligent nations in the world, the 
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two peoples with the greatest native and acquired apti- 
tude for the politics of peace and the sway of law, it 
ought to be possible to find a modus vivendi which shall 
maintain justice and shall not threaten a resort to war. 
This problem between two such states would not seem 
more difficult than is that of first instituting a state. 

** Rational beings,” says Kant, *‘ all requiring laws in 
common for their own preservation, and yet of sucha 
nature that each of them is inclined secretly to except 
himself from their sway, have to be put under order, and 
a constitution has to be established among them, so that 
although they may be antagonistic to one another in their 
private sentiments, they have yet to be so organized that 
in their public relations, their conduct will have the same 
result as if they had no such bad sentiments.” 

We may be hopeful. We are not proposing a chimeri- 
cal scheme, or a hopeless problem. Kant affirms that 
‘¢ this problem of the institution of a state, however hard 
it may appear, would not be insoluble even for a race of 
devi!s, assuming only that they have intelligence!” And 
the problem before these two states, England and Amer- 
ica, has been solved in the experience of individual citi- 
zens in every civilized nation in the world. What indi- 
vidual citizens have learned to do, against the strong im- 
pulse of selfish desire, organized bodies of intelligent 
citizens—states, nations, may learn to do:— if they are 
reasonable, will learn to do! 

We are not pessimists. Yet the condition in Europe 
is painfully like a mere temporary suspension of hostili- 
ties. Waris delayed, yet it is constantly anticipated. 
The maintenance of peace by universal preparation for 
war involves terrible burdens. The industrial interests 
of the civilized world will not always patiently bear this 
load. The nations of Europe are not only burdened with 
the ‘* full-armed soldier upon the back of every laboring 
man”; but this same burden is laid upon the bowed 
back of every woman who toils for her daily bread; and 
the white-gloved hand of the martinet, as he lolls in his 
camp, is reached down to take the black bread of starva- 
tion out of the mouths of the little children! 

This burden makes the voters of the world thoughtful. 
Never before has war been compelled to give so strict an 
account of itself. Never before has there been so 
thoughtful and stern a challenge of its ‘* reason for 
being.’’ ‘The world is gloriously threatened with a great 
revolutionary outburst of brotherly feeling between the 
nations, which wil! insist upon an end to war! 

And the educated laboring men of the world are behind 
this demand; and the children who are trained in our 
public schools are behind us! More and more we may 
look to the rule of ideas to bring about this reform. 

A hundred years ago, in deprecating the prevalence of 
war, the philosopher Kant wrote: ‘** The Great Powers are 
never put to shame before the judgment of the common 
people, as they are only concerned about one another.” 
‘+ But it is the people, on whom the cost falls,” and 
‘*when the decision of the question of war falls to the 
people, neither the desire of aggrandizement nor mere 
verbal injuries will be likely to induce them” to declare 
war. ‘* The evils arising from constant wars by which 
the states seek to reduce or subdue each other must 
bring them at last” to an agreement ‘‘ For Perpetual 
Peace!” 

A hundred years ago, Kant’s essay in favor of ** Per- 
petual Peace” was published, just after the Peace of 
Basle had recognized the French Republic. Prussia had 
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retired from the coalition against France and had guaran- 
teed the neutrality of the other North German states. In 
the interval of peace and hope, this essay of Kant gave 
to the world ‘‘ the first clear adumbration of the great 
doctrines of Federation and Universal Right which are 
now stirring the hearts of the peoples.” His hopeful 
prophecies of peace were followed by the grim comment 
of the Napoleonic wars now in their after-glow of maga- 
zine notoriety. But while this outburst of militarism 
seemed to controvert the philosopher’s view, the logic 
of time and of tendency was with him. It is astonishing 
to note as you read this clussic essay, how much that then 
seemed optimistic prophecy, is now accomplished fact. 

The history of the century should confirm every man of 
us in his belief in the possibility of changes for the better 
in international relations. 

Certainly they are far from perfect, to-day. Thought- 
ful patriots in every land, and especially in England and 
America, are planning for their betterment. And no- 
where in the world can you now find thoughtful men who 
believe that the road to improved conditions is to be 
found through more frequent wars, more easily provoked, 
more lightly entered upon. On the contrary, society has 
always made its advances by appeals to reason, to common- 
sense, to conscience, instead of to brute force. Progress 
in civilization always means the substitution of law for 
violence. Progress leads straight to a permanent tribunal 
for the peaceful and just decision of international differ- 
ences. 

No careful student of the history of civilization can 
fail to believe in ‘* the progressive elaboration of right.” 
Gradually the institutions of men come to embody more 
and more fuliy their highest conceptions of right. We 
see more Clearly, with each decade, that the relation of 
enmity, of hostility between states, is, and should be, a 
transitory relation. All changes in the laws of nations 
recognize this more fully with each new convention. 
Those who still seek to defend war upon rational grounds 
will freely admit that in the best view of it, *‘ war is an 
accident of the imperfect development of right.” From 
its very nature it is a means poorly adapted to the end of 
securing justice and maintaining order. We need a 
permanent system for adjusting differences and rendering 
rights secure. It is of the very essence of the terms, 
not that force should be needed to give validity to rights, 
but that rights, the J2ight, can alone give true power to 
a nation and maintain rational force. 

Nations should be able to avoid ‘‘ the chances of war,” 
as we significantly call war’s arbitraments, and to live 
under the permanent sway of justice expressed in law — 


in law obeyed because it is right and reasonable, — in de- . 


cisions by permanent tribunals deferred to because they 


are rationally constituted, are provided for in advance of 


the differences to be adjudicated by them—in short, 
because they are permanent, as righteousness is perma- 
nent. We believe that such tribunals can be established 
between states, as they have been between individuals in 
the same state. We believe that they will be respected 
and deferred to when established, not from fear of physi- 
cal force to be held over men’s heads from behind 
the judge’s bench, but because they will utter that Law 
whose ‘‘ seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world.” States will obey these decisions, as the 
majority of men obey the law, without a thought of the 
penalties that would follow its infringement, because they 
fee] and say to their convictions of right, to Duty : 
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“ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee are fresh and 
strong.” 


Our demand for the establishment of a permament tri- 
bunal between nations, and our confidence that it will 
command the allegiance of states, rest on our belief in the 
permanency of principles of justice, on our faith in the 
growing morality and conscientiousness of states as per- 
sons, in the moral world. 

The modern state differs notably from the medieval 
state. Custom, tradition, precedent blindly followed, 
shaped the medieval state. The modern state con- 
sciously shapes its own life, according to principle, in the 
light of reason. ‘The ancient state recognized no restraint 
outside of or above its own will, save as it was met by ex- 
ternal force. The modern state, recognizing inter- 
national law, regards all states as jural personalities, 
equal in rights before that law. The entire development 
ot that type, the modern National State, which now leads 
and dominates the world, has been such as to dispose it 
more and more constantly to pay regard to moral law, to 
considerations of justice. 

Such a state as Great Britain, the United States or 
Germany is in a high sense a personality. It is some- 
thing more than the sum of its citizens, something differ- 
ent from a mere collection of laws and institutions, some- 
thing not to be fully identified with its executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial officers and methods. It is an organism. 
It has a vital force, a life which takes victorious 
possession of ail its material elements and dominates 
them. The national will is something in a true sense 
different from the sum of the wills of a majority of its 
citizens, although they give bent and color to it. Inter- 
est in the whole, co-operation with all, modifies the 
thought and the will of each of the constituent parts. 
The spirit of the nation, the vital force of the nation, 
vannot be fully accounted for by summing the series of 
the vital force and the spiritof its individual citizens. 
Not simply for the assumptions of international law, but 
actually, in the arena of the world’s causal activities, the 
modern national state answers to the essential definition 
of a personality. It has ** self-conscious being, self- 
directed knowledge, self-determined activity.” As a per- 
sonality, it is its appointed and its chosen destiny to be 
controlled more and more fully by principles, by ideas, 
by moral law. The representative democratic state 
grows more consciously reasonable from year to year; 
and as states become more reasonable, they demand more 
insistently that in their internal life permanent tribunals 
shall replace mob-violence. 

Is it too much to ask, that these, the two foremost na- 
tions of the world, take up into their national life and 
embody in their international methods and relations, the 
deepest convictions and the noblest moral feelings of 
their most thoughtful citizens? ‘The state is ‘* an organi- 
zation for the perfection of public life in public matters.” 
The national state is an advancing personality, existing 
that through it a nation may express its spirit, its con- 
victions, may work out its life, its appointed problems in 
the forward movement of the race. ‘The national state 
gives expression to the aims, the spirit, the will of the 
people of a nation. It is modified in harmony with the 
national growth, with the ever-loftier standards that 
should mark the advancing civilization of the nation. 

That conscience of the state which is the resultant of 
the conscience of its citizens, demands of the United 
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States and England that they now give to the world a 
notable peace lesson, by the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal for the settlement of international differ- 
ences. 

Why is a permanent system especially desirable? 

First, because it is of the very nature of human law 
and its administration, that it brings permanent, unchang- 
ing principles of justice to bear upon the changing cir- 
cumstances and conditions of human life. To the clash- 
ing desires and the changing personalities which appear 
before the tribunal, it applies the ‘*‘ canon” of the law 
(which means the straight-edge ruler), the permanent 
principle of justice and morality. And because there has 
been this satisfying touch between the transient claim 
and the eternal verities as they govern the permanent 
tribunal, men are content to abide by decisions thus 
reached. By its nature, war as an arbiter of justice 
gives no such solid and enduring results. When a 
treaty of peace has checked a war, ** each nation remains 
in a state of hostility to the other without being subject 
to the reproach of injustice, since each party is the ex- 
clusive judge in its own case.” ‘Even the favor- 
able issue of war in a victory will not decide a ques- 
tion of right,” says Kant. A personality demands for 
its guidance a principle ; and when two personalities have 
rival claims, lest selfishness sway the judgment of each, 
justice demands that the principle be applied to the 
case not by either of the immediately interested parties, 
but by a tribunal especially designated in advance for the 
application of principles to the claims of differing per- 
sonalities. It has been found wise that the form of the 
tribunal be permanent; not merely because it is true that 
with added experience the persons who themselves 
apply the principles of justice will be able to apply 
them more wisely and fairly; but because contestants 
are readier to submit their rival claims to a tribunal if it 
is organized in advance, and if it has been tested and has 
shown itself fit for its work. What has been found to be 
fitting and wise as a provision for the settlement of differ- 
ences between individuals, will be found to be wise and 
fitting as a provision for the settlement of differences 
between two great Christian nations. England and 
the United States have inherited the same system of 
common law and a great wealth of ethical convictions 
and jural principles in common; and each nation wishes 
to promote the civilization of the world and the mainten- 
ance of liberty. And we Anglo-Saxons love a liberty 
not fluent in phrases and fleeting, but established in 
permanent institutions under the sway of law! 

Some means are so obviously adapted to evil results 
that we know them as accursed when we see them. No 
proposed good can justify the choice of means so bad. 
Such is war, as a voluntarily chosen means for securing 
justice. 

But there are other means and measures which are so 
obviously fitted for the attainment of good ends, that they 
seem to have in their very genius something of the good 
which is sought as an end through their use, so directly 
and inevitably do they tend to its attainment. Their use 
is in itself an education to men and races. Is not a per- 
manent international tribunal for our English-speaking 
nations such a measure ? 

The good governments of the world are not happy 
accidents! No one object which men have proposed to 
themselves has called for such long-continued, strenuous, 
yet ennobling and beneficent effort as has the establish- 
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ment of liberty in institutions and laws. There is no 
battle-monument in the world so eloquent to me as some 
of those phrases of our English common law, every one of 
which speaks of warfare carried on, generation after gen- 
eration, by fearless ancestors of ours, to vindicate some 
form of law, to make the principles of justice unassailable 
thereafter. ‘* My house is my castle,”—how many Eng- 
lishmen, in the days of the plundering barons, died to 
establish that principle of institutional liberty! ‘* To 
get twelve honest men in a box,” one of the greatest of 
Englishmen has said, is ** the whole object of the English 
constitution,” —so vital to the spirit of liberty is the right 
of trial by jury! Even the common phrases which we 
have thoughtlessly on our lips,—such a phrase as habeas 
corpus, in its history declares, ‘* There shall be no such 
thing as oppression at the caprice of monarchs, which 
puts men into the living sepulchres in the Bastille by 
lettres de cachet,—such as * puts men out of the way’ when 
their opposition is too strong for the king!” This phrase, 
habeas corpus, stands as a monument of our fearless Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors; and recall if you can without a thrill 
of pride and joy the long contest which preceded and has 
accompanied the use of that simple legal form, the pro- 
tection of the unjustly imprisoned, in which the justice, 
as servant of the law he applies, says to the officer, ** do 
thou have the body of this prisoner before me, on a given 
day, to show cause why he should be detained prisoner”! 
Where is there a nobler battle-monument to victories won 
for Liberty? 

This permanence in methods of law is dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon heart. And therefore I look with great 
hopefulness toward the establishment of such a tribunal 
between England and ourselves; not because of any 
sentimental reliance on the fact that we are ** cousins ” 
(we have learned, to our cost, how little that is worth, in 
times of excitement), but because there is bred in the 
bune and transmitted from father to son this belief in 
permanency in legal methods and customs (as against 
militarism and against false and wordy idealism), in every 
Anglo-Saxon man! And we of the English-speaking 
races should vindicate our in-born faith in law, by lead- 
ing the world in plans for international arbitration ! 

It may be urged that the method of occasional arbitra- 
tion, to be provided for by special agreement, as special 
cases arise, between England and the United States, for 
the past eighty years has given results so good that it is 
best to ** let well enough alone.” There are very serious 
considerations, however, vividly present to the memory of 
all who are here, which should lead us ** in time of peace 
to prepare ’— not for war, but for making war impossible ! 
Some permanent plan should be devised, and should be 
embodied in a treaty obligation, so that when a difference 
arises, that difference may be consivered and discussed 
without the feeling that two nations may at last go to 
war about it, but with the certainty that if diplomatic 
negotiations do not settle it, it will go upon its merits to 
a tribunal, fairly constituted, in advance of the exigency, 
and without reference to the especial case to be decided. 

The question whether differences shall be settled by 
war or by peaceful methods, while it is no longer so 
entirely an open question as it used to be when war was 
declared at the caprice of a monarch or his favorite 
adviser, is still too frequently an open question. The 
decision of so important a matter should never depend 
upon passion or caprice. The provision of a permanent 
tribunal will tend directly to put an end to the sway of 
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passion and caprice in this matter. In private life, if 
there were no court, no judge, no method of procedure, 
unless in the heat of passion and under the pressure of 
selfish interest the contestants should choose to say, ‘‘ We 
will name arbitrators to decide between us,” we can imag- 


ine (but we can hardly exaggerate) the multitude of 


angry quarrels that would spring up! As it is, the know- 
ledge that the means for a legal settlement of questions 
are already provided, is in itself enough to preserve the 
peace in society ; and so it would be between states. 

The permanent tribunal would also prevent the accumu- 
lation of a multitude of unsatisfied claims and unredressed 
grievances, no one of which seems quite important enough 
to be the cause of a war. Yet we have often seen in 
history that the accumulation of such unredressed griev- 
ances leads to intense bitterness, and finally toa war out of 
all proportion to the insignificance of the event which at 
last precipitates it. Itis well to have a permanent tribunal 
always available. Otherwise grievances accumulate like 
the overhanging mass of ice and snow threatening and 
foretelling the avalanche which at last so slight a shock as 
the shout of a child or the firing of a pistol starts on its 
destructive down-rush. 

In its educating effect upon the parties concerned and 
upon all who observe their disagreement, it makes a vast 
difference whether the case opens with the assertion, ‘* I 
am going to get the best of you by force, if I can,” or 
with the quiet assertion, ‘‘ I am going to test your rights 
and mine, by prescribed forms of law, before the tribunal 
already provided for such cases.”’ 

Whenever an internztional episode leads to a demand 
by one state which the other does not believe to be just, 
war is now the scarcely concealed threat; and for this 
reason there is always a rapid generation of intensely 
hostile feeling, from the simple fact that the state which 
is aggrieved feels that nothing except war can prevent its 
suffering a gross imposition. You can understand the 
tendency in human nature which shows itself in this fact, 
if you have ever tried to keep perfectly cool in manner, 
even in tone, and calm and sweet at heart in your feeling 
toward a man who in the discussion of a question of right 
between you and himself, raises his heavy cane above 
your head and threatens to strike you while you argue! 
Until the nations come out from under the rule of brute- 
violence, the wonder is, not that wars are so frequent, but 
that they are not more frequent. Their infrequency, as 
international affairs are now managed, shows that nations 
are ruled by conscience, by reason. Rational modes of 
settling international differences must come into use as 
men become more entirely rational, more truly civilized, 
more obedient to their moral convictions. 

With objections to our plan which are based upon the 
praise of war in itself, in Hegel’s words, ‘* as the state of 
things in which the moral life of nations is preserved by 
action ;”’ or with the praise of war, in its alleged develop- 
ment of Christian manhood, by the * fighting parsons” 
such as Charles Kingsley and Dr. Mozley, we will not now 
concern ourselves. May we not all admit that out of the 
terrible anguish and the barbarous and needless suffering 
occasioned by war, the Ruler of the Universe brings some- 
thing of good? But the man who advocates war as in itself 
a good, and as a means of developing Christian manhood, 
must get his ideal of Christ from some other source than 
the Gospel. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty which statesmen 
anticipate in their attempts to carry out the plan before 
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us, is indicated in such words as these: ‘‘ As the mutual 
relations between states are founded upon their separate 
sovereignty,’’ as ‘* their mutual rights are not guaranteed 
by any superior authority,” ‘* there is no supreme judge 
and sovereign arbiter between states,” ‘* their rights 
depend upon their separate wills.” It is alleged, and 
with force, that the code of international law proposed by 
jurists ** has never had the full obligatory force of law, 
properly so called, because it has lacked adequate coercive 
sanction.” It is feared that ‘‘a state which has once 
entered into possession of its powcrs so as to be subject 
to no external law, will not bring itself to submit to the 
judgment of other states as to how it should seek to main- 
tain its rights in relation to them.” Since respect for law 
seems to imply puhishment if law is defied, it is felt 
that there should be, behind the law, enough of force to 
inflict penalty if the lawis broken. In the minds of many, 
lack of faith in the feasibility of a plan such as we are 
considering comes from the fear that without coercive 
sanction the decisions of such a tribunal would not be 
obeyed, and that any measure which should look toward 
the generation and employment of the power to punish 
broken agreements or infringements of international law, 
would imply a power superior tu national sovereignty, and 
so would break down national spirit and national inde- 
pendence, and would tend either to anarchy or to a world- 
empire. | 

Bat such a permanent tribunal as we propose would 
not be antagonistic to the spirit of national unity and 
national independence. Rather, it would fortify a true 
and just national spirit. The personality of the nation, 
like the personality of a man, is fortified by bringing it 
under the sway of Reason, by pouring into it that regard 
for justice, for principles, for the moral law, which is the 
life-breath of personality for men, and of strong national- 
ity for a state. We have passed that period in the devel- 
opment of the human race, when the recognition of facts, 
the perception of truth, the just consideration of the rights 
of others, can be regarded as dangerous for a man or a 
nation. Our hope contemplates no world-empire. We 
believe in the mission of the national state, through which 
national characteristics and national life find vigorous 
expression, and do their appointed work in the world. 
All attempts at a world-nation have failed and must fail. 
But while we limit our present efforts to a plan for co- 
operation between two nations which are closely akin, we 
are not afraid of the poet’s vision of 

“The parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

While we have the Anglo-Saxon aversion to coming 
under the sway of extreme theories, let us not fear a right 
and wise measure simply because it approves itself to the 
philosopher as reasonable and phiiosophically sound, and 
to the poet as beautiful and full of promise. The truth 
is, that political science is the practical science of right- 
eousness in society. Politics is applied morality. High 
politics are ‘* the crown of social morality.” ‘* A true 
political philosophy,” says Kant, ‘‘ cannot advance a step 
without first paying homage to the principles of morality.” 
It is the duty of the statesman (who is the moral politi- 
cian) in the measures he advocates to make constant 
approximation to the end of attaining the very best con- 
ceivable order of national and international life and rela- 
tions. The peaceful settlement of international differen- 
ces by a permanent tribunal, will be not merely advan- 
tageous in itself for the nations concerned, but it is in itself 
a method, and it presupposes a state of affairs among the 
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nations, which considerations of right imperatively demand 
of us that we seek to bring about. 


And for its establishment and maintenance we look not 
to any military force behind the tribunal for the enforce- 
ment of its decisions, but rather to the mightiest force 
known in the history of the race, to the power of Ideas, 
to the power of Conscience! The intelligent, moral con- 
victions of England and of the United States are to be the 
generator of the moral dynamic which is needed to enforce 
the decrees of such a tribunal; and these conscientious 
convictions of our race in both its great political divisions, 
we may implicitly trust. More and more fully do we trast 
them! Itis a hundred years this spring since the birth 
of that great educational reformer, Horace Mann, who 
declared fifty years ago, ‘* the greatest discovery man has 
ever made, is the common school.” With all due allow- 
ance for his excessive admiration of that particular instru- 
mentality for the diffusion of ideas ani the promotion of 
popular intelligence, the whole history of the last century 
sums itself up in the steadily growing determination 
of the world to educate the people, and to entrust to the 
whole people of every nation the ultimate sovereign power. 
And with this political tendency of the century, England 
and America, the leading states of the world, are content. 
We have faith in it, not because in the last analysis of 
political affairs the greater physical and military strength 
lies with the majority of voters; but because conscience 
and reason more and more manifestly govern the majority 
of the voters, as the majority of the common people are 
better educated. 

Do we not to-day trust the conscience of the common 
people to do right, more willingly than we trust the con- 
science of the diplomats? 

It is of the very essence of our proposal that it gives 
room for what Lincoln taught the world to respect, ‘* the 
sober, second thought of the people.” Instead of sudden 
and disastrous action upon such quick ‘* wave impulses ” 
of passion as that bristling for war which for a few days 
swept over our people in the week just before the Christmas 
chimes last rang out the tidings of ** peace on earth, good 
will to men,”— we propose a method, always ready, for the 
calm, dispassionate, judiciai consideration of the rights 
involved, while this ‘*sober, second thought” of the 
people may be taking form. ‘* A word and a blow” is 
not our conception of the method of the mature and 
reasonable man. Much less is it the way to secure justice, 
when war thus‘ precipitated means death to thousands or 
to hundreds of thousands, agony to fawily life, ruin in 
social and commercial life, and fresh lessons, to the on- 
looking world, in barbarous wilfulness on the part of 
‘Christian nations.” 

Self-preservation should lead these two foremost nations 
of the civilized world to take the action we propose, were 
there no higher motive. Unless we act in this matter as 
we ought to act, there are forces of undisciplined humanity 
on the earth that will act as they ought not to act! 
Uncivilized nations may yet change the history of the 
world and the face of civilization, unless civilized nations 
are true to the reign of ideas, to the reign of law and 
morality! We have been accustomed to feel that civi- 
lization could never again be threatened by the invasions 
of savage hordes. 

But when we see how little of true civilization, how little 
of fitaess for self-government, is requisite, before the 
hordes of China and Russia and Central Africa are able to 
avail themselves of the latest scientific enginery of destruc- 
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tion,— who shall say that with the vast excess of ‘* star 
naked human strength ” which is theirs, reinforced by such 
enginery as their manipulative skill and their power to 
underlive us and to undersell our labor, may give to them, 
these nations, unless restrained by ideas, may not yet so 
overrun the world as to change its aspect as ’twas changed 
when the old Roman Empire disappeared before the bar- 
barous Northern invaders? 

International politics of the last few months, as they 
have displayed themselves at Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg and Pekin and in Africa, make thoughtful 
men serious. If we are to welcome and not to dread the 
inevitable oncoming, into the arena of world-politics, 
of these races, innumerous in population, how impor- 
tant it is that we show them in advance that civilization 
means regard for law, and not appeals to brute strength. 

**Might and Right rule the world,” says Joubert, ‘*but 
Might only until Right is ready.’’ And the belief that 
England and the United States are now to lead the way 
towards those higher levels of international law and inter- 
national life when the Titan Might, though in the past 
he may have been often so controlled by the inexorable 
laws of Jove that he las done Jove’s will, shall at last 
give way to Reason, to the golden sway of Rizht, is 
the light that breaks over our horizon as we meet here. 

The progress of the human race is not a meaningless 
and flattering phrase. The philosophy of history clearly 
shows this progress. The evolution of successive orders 
of life in nature about us shows it. Progress to the 
higher form, entire subordination or disuse of the lower 
methods and lower organs, is the law of life as revealed in 
animal evolution. There is progress. The orders of 
animals where dominion lay in the stomach, and in the 
lower organs and passions, have given way to higher 
orders, where dominion is in the brain, in the will, in the 
conscience which fortifies the will! The history of civ- 
ilization shows clearly the same law of progress. In the 
evolution of the state, the student of political science is 
forced to see the gradual substitution of the conscientious 
personality of the whole people in the state, for tue fickle 
personality of the ruler who used to speak of the state 
as his appanage and employ its powers in war at his 
own caprice. We may be entirely confident that the 
power of reason is to be stronger, with each succes-ive 
decade, in world-politics. In the international relations 
of states, there cannot be stability until the pyramid 
stands on its base. That which is unrigliteous, that 
which involves the prevalence of vivience and force 
instead of reason and law, is by its very nature unstable 
and must give place to the permauent, the eternal, the right. 

We have faith in the establishment of this reform in 
international measures which we advocate, not because 
of any weak confidence that progress goes on of itself, 
apart from the efforts of men, but because we believe 
that by the more general intelligence which prevails 
among men, and through the popular and representative 
forms of government which now lead the civilization of 
the world, the spread and the rule of ideas is more possi- 
ble than ever before; and because it is our conviction that 
a larger proportion of our race than ever before is to-day 
governed by the law of duty voluntarily accepted and 
applied by the individual citizen ! 

The conscientious citizens of the United States and of 
England, loving liberty embodied in law and institutions, 
will insist upon a Permanent [International Tribunal, in the 
interest of Justice and Peace! 
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a resolution on 
to the Com- 


Mr. Anvexson of Pittsburg presented 
arbitration, which was ordered to be referred 
mittee on Resolutions. 

I ask the indulgence of this 
matter for the 


I take 


Mr. Skinner of Albany : 
Conference for a 
consideration of the Committee on 
pride in alluding to the fact that the New York State Bar 
Association, composed of men eminent in the legal pro- 
fession, has taken steps along the line’ to be considered 
by this Conference. On the 12th of last February, the 
anniversary of the birth of that great patriot and states- 
man Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday was then first 
celebrated as a public holiday in New York State, the Bar 
Association had their first meeting. They laid their plans 
and appointed committees to consider the very question 
which this Conference is called to consider. After care- 
ful preparation they kave submitted a memorial to the 
President of the United States during the present week. 


a moment to present 4 


Resolutions. 


In view of the great work for which this Conference 
was called, in view of the feeling throughout our country 
which is in accord with the spirit of this Conference, in 
view of the patriotic spirit which has actuated the New 
York State Bar Association, I ask that this 
memorial to the President, with the accompanying report, 
art of my remarks, in order that it 
matter of reference to all inter- 
With this request I submit a reso- 


permission 


be published as a | 
may be preserved as a 
ested in this qnestion. 
lution to be referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Upon motion, it was voted that the report presented by 
Mr. Skinner be printed in Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Masters of Illinois offered a 
was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Tue PrReEsIDENT: In connection with what President 
Gates has so happily said, referring to the prophecy 
begun £0 many years ago, I ask your indulgence to read 
a short extract from a sermon delivered in this city on 
the 3rd day of March, 1889, by who has 
spent bis whole life, be- 
nevolence and in promoting social 


the Proceedings of the 


resolution, which 


a ciergyman 
bovhoo 1, in deeds of 


is now 


since his 


progress. He 


venerable in years, and I hope he is somewhere in the 
audience to bear mk 

‘*The Twentieth Century applies the word of the 
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it some international question, not of large importance, 
which has perplexed their negotiations. The tribunal 
will hear counsel and will decide. ‘The decision will be 
the first in a series which will mark the great victory of 
the Twentieth Century. Its simplicity, its dignity and 
its good sense will commend it to the world. Again it 
will be clear that those who look on always understand a 
game better than the players do. That first decision will 
be accepted. The next question will be of more impor- 
tance; the next of even more; and thus, gradually, the 
habit will be formed of consulting this august Tribunal in 
all questions before states. More and more will men of 
honor and command feel that an appointment to serve on 
this Tribunal is the highest human dignity. 

** Of such a Tribunal, the decisions, though no musket 
enforce them, will be one day received of course. It 
will be as to-day in any two States of America the great 
decisions are received of that great American court, in- 
deed Supreme, from whose methods the Great Tribunal 
of the New Century will have to study its procedure.” 
(Applause, and cries of ** Dr. Hale! ”’) 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, of Massachusetts, presented a 
resolution, which was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mitiee on Resolutions. 

The next speaker introduced was Rev. J. W. Bacu- 
maN, of Tennessee, who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. BACHMAN. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen cf the Conference: The 
great Ruler of the governments of this world, infinite in 
wisdom and power, said of his own peculiar government 
at one time, ‘* My people perish for lack of knowledge.” 
They were uninstructed, and therefore they went down- 
ward. One of the great things this Conference is to do, 
is to give knowledge to our own people, and to the world. 
| was impressed in last evening’s exercises, as well as in 
this morning’s addresses, with the instruction that is being 
given to us. Let us understand that one of the great ad- 
vantuges of a permanent system of arbitration is that arbi- 
tration settles matters. In all the fourscore cases which 
have already been arbitrated, there has been no difficulty. 
If the o!d adage be true, which let him who can disprove, 
that ‘* things are never settled till they are settled right,” 
then arbitration by a permanent court will be of immense 
advantage to the world. (Applause.) We wiil settle 
things right, and go forward, not having to go back and 
re-arbitrate and re-settle. 

Arbitration means the triumph of justice and truth. 
There is no greater difficulty in a man’s pathway than a 
lie or a deception. He may deceive his fellow-men for a 
little while by covering over, but to-morrow there will be a 
resurrect on of that lie, and he must bury it again. But 
truth, once brought out and established, remains alive and 
strony. 

A system of arbitration will give to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whose position is the proudest in the world, a double 
power. When you have joined forces, then what triumph, 
what advances can be made! What commander has not 
felt on the field in times that are past, ** O, that such a 
division, such a force, were here, that I might make the 
advance and gain the victory!” Let the great powers of 
the world, the English-speaking peoples, combine, and 
they will widen and deepen the channel of civilization, of 
constitutional government, of religious liberty. They 
will become a power which the world will respect. Prob- 
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ably you will remember an incident of which I have read. 
Once an American by adoption, an Englishman by birth, 
was condemned to be shot by one of the governments of 
this world. Our consuls in that country sought to have 
him fairly tried, but unsuccessfully. And on the day of 
execution, when there was no other resort, the representa- 
tives of these two great countries took the flags of their 
nations, and as the prisoner stood before the platoon to 
be shot, they stepped forward, and wrapping each the 
flag of his country around him, turned to the officer in 
command, and said, ** Fireif you dare! And bring upon 
you the wrath of two nations that will sweep you from 
the face of the earth!” (Applause.) Such a union as 
we advocate will give added power, added strength, to 
the forces of good, and the forces of civilization. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, and I say it modestly, 
and thankfully. It has pleased the great Ruler of 
the Universe to put the English-speaking people in the 
front, in the little world where we dwell. When one of 
old would claim the laurel wreath, some one asked him, 


‘* What profit will that be to you?” He said, ‘*’The 
privilege of fighting in the front rank!” We have 


obtained, under the good providence of God, the laurel 
wreath of civilization, of government, of religious free- 
dom; and we are entitled to stand and fight in the front 
rank, not for selfish honor or glory, but for the good of the 
world and the honor ofour God. That rank imposes obli- 
gations. ** Noblesse oblige.” What was it put the white 
plume of Navarre always in the front? Every student 
of history knows that when that white plume danced 
along the line of battle, it was because he was what he 
was. He was under obligations to his fellow-men to do 
great things for them. God has put us in the front rank 
among the nations of the earth, and with that he has laid 
on us great obligations. It is said in the old Book which 
we all revere, that it is not for kings to do wickedly. It 
is not for us, as an enlightened and civilized people, to 
hold to the savagery and barbarism of the past. 

It is said, and wisely, of the individual, and may be 
said of the nation likewise, that example is better than 
precept. If we adopt this system of permanent arbitra- 
tion, then we shall give an example to every nation upon 
the face of the earth, that will be a blessing and a bene- 
diction to them. We owe it to mankind to give them 
the highest and the best example that can be given. 
(Applause. ) 

When invited to this Conference, I said, ** These are 
matters that ought to receive the attention of every man 
of peace, every minister of the Gospel, every lover of his 
country, and I will lay down my work and go.” We 
ought to do, and to do quickly, such things as we have to 
do here. There are few of us that are young. The men 
of this Conference know what other men do not know. 
We have known it in the darkest days of our experience. 
We have known what the young men coming after us will 
not know, what our sons and our daughters can never know, 


—and I thank God that they never can! We know 
what warmeans! We know what destruction and sorrow 
and trouble and remediless ruin come out of war. O, we 


know! We know, in the memory of the days that are 
gone, how war breaks peace, breaks homes, breaks hearts, 
breaks everything that human beings hold dear! We 
know how it leaves behind it a gloom and destruction 
that it takes more than a quarter of a century to repair! 
Let us, as God shall give us help, provide that there 
shall be peace, — peace at least among these two great 
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powers which will eventually, as I believe, contro! the 
earth. (Applause.) 

The matters before the Conference ought not merely to 
be published in our papers or pamphlets, but they ought to 
be pressed home upon the law-making powers of our coun- 
try and of England at once, that they may be accom- 
plished without delay. [I remember that that great seer 
and statesman, Ward Thomas, fifty-six years ago. ina 
semi-diplomatic paper published in England, said that the 
times were coming when there should be conflicts, not for 
territory, not for commerce, conflicts of ideas, a conflict 
between absolutism on the one side and constitutional 
government and civil liberty on the other, and that Old 
England, from her position, would stand for constitutional 
liberty and for religious freedom. And when that great 
issue should come, as he believed it would come, England 
would be pressed and straightened more than at any time 
in her past history. But if at that time she could reach 
her hand across the Atlantic and grasp the hand of her 
great daughter on this side, there would be no need to 
fear for the resultof the issue. (Applause.) And so we 
shall, with the help of God, stand united, not only to 
settle our own difficulties, but for the peace and harmony 
of the world, for the advancement of civilization, and for 
the bringing on of that time when peace and righteous- 
ness shall reign. 

Mr. Crossy, of Maine, and Mr. Love, of Pennsylvania, 
offered resolutions on the subject of arbitration, which 
were ordered to be referred to the Com mittee on Resolu- 
tions. 

Hon. Joun J. Vacentine, of California, had been an- 
nounced as the next speaker, but was detained by the 
meeting of the Committee on Resolutions. The Chair 
accordingly invited remarks from any of the delegates 
present : 

Mr. Smatuey, of Minnesota: Ltis far from my purpose 
to project any discord into the harmony which happily 
characterizes this body. I feel, however, like entering a 
dissent to a certain tendency of thought which, if I am 
not mistaken, I observed in one of the addresses of last 
evening. Irhat tendency was to hold that we, in the 
United States, should welcome cordially the extension of 
the power of the other great English-speaking nation in all 
parts of the globe, as an advance of civilization; but 
that we should at the same time limit our own strength 
and influence strictly within our own borders. It seemed 
to be the opinion then expressed that we should be glad 
that our sister nation has occupied the great Dutch 
colonies in the southern seas, and taken possession of the 
Dutch settlements in South Africa, and holds with the 
strongest fortress in the world the southern point of 
Spain, and occupies in the Mediterranean, around which 
she has no contiguous territory, an immense island for- 
tress; that all these processes of English statesmanship, 
which have carried the drum-beat of that country around 
the globe, should be welcomed; that the growing of 
boundary lines here and there should draw from us no 
protest; but that for us to establish ourselves as 
power among the nations of the globe is jingoism. 1 
desire, coming from the heart of the continent, and from 
a state from which the waters run to the Gulf of Mexico, 
to the Guif of St. Lawrence, and to the frozen waters of 
Hudson Bay, to say that I do not believe that it is the 
sentiment of the great American people that our mission 
of the globe is confined strictly within our own territorial 
borders. (Applause.) 


a Sea- 
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Mr May, of Philadelphia, inquired if the subject on 
which the gectleman was speaking was germane to the 
object of the meeting. 

‘Tur Cuarrx expressed the opinion that the remarks of 
the gentleman were fairly germane to the general princi- 
ples involved in the subject of permanent arbitration, 
especially in view of the discussion of the previous eve- 
ning, to which he had particularly addressed himself. 

Mr. Smattey: Jt is because we are a young and a 
combative nation that we desire to establish, with the 
second great power on this globe, the principles of inter- 
national arbitration. It is not because we desire to retire 
from the race for commercial supremacy over the globe. 
We do not wish to restrain our efforts within our own 
borders. We wish to carry our commerce and manufact- 
ires all over the world. It is not jingoism to desire to 
accept the friendly association of the Sandwich Islands. 
I remember, to my own regret, that I participated, as a 
journalist here in Washington, in the movement to re- 
strain the administration of President Grant from obtain 
ing a naval station in the West Indies. I recant now 
everything that I said then. I believe that England 
offers us a shining example, and that we are, in the next 
entury, to carry our flag beside bers, as a great civilizing 
nfluence, all around this globe. (Applause.) 

We cannot, at this stage of the world’s progress, carry 
out this mission of mission of commerce and 
tivilization and of the extension of the principles of the 
right of man to self-government, without becoming a sea- 
power. It is a dream of the future to think that nations 
are going to lay down their arms and dwell together as 
brethren in the church. As long as other nations 
strengthen their influence over the globe we are bound to 
imaintain ourselves and to build ourselves up as a sea- 
power. I think people of all parties in this country look 
with approbation upon the efforts of Congress’ to 
strengthen the American navy. (Applause, and cries of 
‘ No, no! 2 

The government of Great Britain has recently con- 
structed a vast magazine of war upon our Northwestern 
frontier. She dominates the entrance to the great inland 
seas. She has obtained for herself an access by canals 
for her gunboats to our Great Lakes, and we have don 
nothing to provide for ourselves a channel to those lakes 
for our defence. Now, because we are the two great am- 
hitious commercial powers of the globe, therefore, we 
want,—we greatly want—such a system of arbitration as 
will act as a check upon popular clamor and prejudice. 

I stand here, gentlemen, as an old newspaper man, to 
say that I think that one of the very best results, one of 
the very best modifying influences, that could be exerted 
by such a tribunal would be upon the We all 
kaow that, just as soon as any friction or appearance of 
international difliculties appears, the newspapers begin to 
irritate and agitate the public mind,—and why? Because 
it is the unusual, the strange, the combative, that makes 
the paper interesting. James Gordon Bennett, Sr., 
io say to the young men whom he employed upon his 
paper, that there were four great elements of human 
character that must always be ke;-t in view in managing 
i newspaper, and the first of these was combativeness. 
It is combativeness which the newspapers constantly 
ippeal to, and which is our great danger in case of any 
nternational difliculties. If we succeed in establish- 
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range of journalistic discussion and goes into that of calm 
judicial consideration. (Applause.) Do not think that 
I am opposed to the principle of this convention. In my 
section of the country we are very heartily in favor of it. 
We have a long boundary line on our northern frontier ; 
we have great commercial cities; we desire to remain in 
peace and brotherhood, and we are here to aid you most 
heartily, not only in the formation of resolutions asserting 
general principles, but in laying down a plan of arbitra- 
tion. We believe that such a plan should be laid down. 
It may not be final, it may not be the best, but let us put 
forth a plan that can be discussed by the journals and the 
statesmen of the two countries. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Savior, of Indiana: I believe that one of the 
most important advantages of international arbitration is 
that it becomes an international institution,—not an inter- 
national device, temporary and uncertain, but an inter- 
national institution. An institution among a people isa 
part of apeople. If we can establish, in our good fortune, 
an institution international in its character, it will become 
a part of the international life of the nations involved in 
it. We all recognize the advantages commercially of in- 
ternational institutions. We recognize the advantages 
of the transmission of intelligence from one pat of the 
world to another; and by treaty we have brought that 
under the protecting influence of an institution. By acts 
of Congress and of Parliament literature has been so pro- 
tected that an author in one country is substantially an 
author in both countries. (Applause.) If we can be so 
fortunate as to succeed in establishing a court, which is 
an institution,—we may call it, indeed, the citadel of all 
institutions, the retreat which we all seek when we are in 
distress,—such an international court would be a crown- 
ing manifestation of the activities of justice. It would 
become as the very fibre, the very life, of the peoples 
who are parties to it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Scnurz: Expecting that Mr. Saylor would say 
something with reference to the utterances of the speaker 
who preceded him, I sat still. I get up now to say a 
word with reference to that. I suppose Mr. Smalley re- 
ferred particularly to Mr. Atkinson’s speech last night. 
When we speak of establishing the United States as a 
great sea-power, it is fit that we consider maturely and 
coolly what it means. If the United States is to be a great 
sea-power, we must have a naval armament, at least equal 
to that of England. Gentlemen, are you ready for-that? 
(Cries of ** no, no!”’) ; ; 

We can do that; we can do anything in that line; we 
can have a great army on land. But do you consider 
what a change it will require in all our ways of thinking, 
in all of our political habits and principles, even in the 
very institutions of the United States? Are we prepared 
to establish ourselves as a naval power, building up a war- 
fleet as great as that of Great Britain and France com- 
bined? ‘That is what it means to be the leading sea-power 
of the world. 

There is one thing which ought not to be left out of 
consideration. The great navies to-day are merely ex- 
periments, of very uncertain issue. ‘There is nota single 
war-ship afloat of which any admiral in the world knows 
how it will behave in actual conflict. Do you know what 
the principal experience has been with the great battle- 
ships, so far? It is that when two of those ships belong- 
ing to the same navy touch one another, one goes down ! 
(Applause.) The great naval powers of the world are 
now engaged in one of the most gigantic experiments of 
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all ages. By the expense of untold millions of money, by 
the exertion of an immeasurable working power, they have 
built up machineries of which nobody knows what they 
will do when they come into actualuse. The question for 
us is, if we desire to build ourselves up, to a certain ex- 
tent as a naval power, will it not be wisest for us to wait 
until we see what this experiment comes to. Will it not 
be wise, at least for the present, to withold the millions 
upon millions until we know whether the ships will be 
good for anything? Our whole experience goes to show 
that when a battle-ship is launched and is left five years, it 
is cbsolete, and has to be withdrawn as an old hulk. 
[s it wise for this nation to spend its money and its work- 
ing forces in experiments which are certainly not in its 
line? I want to show the flag of the United States in all 
parts of the globe, too. (Applause.) But I would show 
that flag as the flag of the commercial navy of the United 
States. (Applause.) I want it to carry our products, I 
want it to carry our ideas and our civilization ; and then I 
do not care whether it carries our guns or not. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Parker, of New York: In our estimation of the 
pacifying results of international arbitration, which we 
look forward to in the future, we must not forget that in the 
experiment of civilization wLich has brought all questions 
between individuals into the courts, there has yet been the 
necessity,— and the necessity seems greater to-day than 
ever —for the maintenance of the police power of the 
state. I do not deem it an improbability that when peace 
and harmony shall reign all over the world, there may yet 
be found some recalcitrant nation or people, who may 
perhaps commit crimes against the federation of the world 
which that federation may be called upon to suppress. 
For that reason I do not think that the question of dis- 
armament at the present time should be brought forward, 
or at least seriously considered as one of the elements of 
discussion in this Conference. It is beyond question that, 
as in the government of the state penitentiaries are es- 
sential, the police are essential, police courts are essen- 
tial, so in that better time we are looking forward to, 
when there shall be no more wars between nations, and 
when there shall be, as far as can be, a strict observance 
of international law, there will still remain to each nation 
the necessity of contributing its share toward the guard- 
ing of those rights which we hope to have established by 
international arbitration. 

Mr. Love, of Philadelphia: Two things cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time. We are intent upon an 
international court of arbitration. If our minds are filled 
with this thought, we shall have no time and no desire to 
talk about an armed navy ; we shall think of the one pur- 
pose that has brought us from all parts of the country. 
The disarmament question will take care of itself if we are 
intent upon our great and holy purpose. Those words of 
Whittier occur to me: 

“© make us through the centuries long 
In peace secure, in justice strong! 
Around our gift of Freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law 
And, made in some divine: mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old!” 

(Applause.) , 

Tue Presipenr then invited General Howarp to 
speak, saying, ‘‘General Howard has been a man of 
peace all his life, but he knows what war is also.” 

GeneraL Howarp: Like my friend from Minneapolis, 
I am nearer the border than I was formerly ; | come from 
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Vermont, and, with the honorable Chairman, I represent 
Vermont in this Conference. 

I am very reluctant to say anything about this matter. 
Some friends from New York telegraphed me when I was 
in Kansas, about the time the President issued his Vene- 
zuela message, and asked me to give a reply, in so many 
words, as to what I thought of it. I answered, ‘‘ The 
message is admirable,’’ and then some of the newspapers 
said, ‘* You cannot trust an army officer, he always goes 
for war.” Ihad no idea, in that answer, of going for 
war; it was only its manliness which I liked. We want 
to take a strong position, a manly position, for we are 
young as a people. 

I am for the settlement of all possible difficulties by 
arbitration, and I should be delighted, more than I could 
express, to see such a treaty between ourselves and Great 
Britain as would secure the settlement of every question 
by arbitration ;— the question of the life of a nation, of 
course, must be left out. My heart and my mind go with 
you in all this work. Still, I do not think we lose any- 
thing by a manly assertion of what is right. I think our 
friend meant, when he spoke of the flag going to all parts of 
the world, that he wants to have our own vessels on the seas 
and in every part of the world,—not naval vessels neces- 
sarily, for we do not want any more navy proportionately 
than we have army. (Applause.) But we would be very 
foolish if we went to New York and abolished the police, 
trusting in the Lord for the protection of New York? 
New York would go to pieces in a week. You might as 
well abolish your fire department. You want a national 
police, but that does not hinder arbitration, and manli- 
ness will secure it. Great Britain, too, will have her po- 
lice force on the sea and on the land, and we will stand 
side by side, hand in hand, to do right before the world. 
(Applause. ) 

Tae Prestpent stated that he had received a telegram 
from ex-Governor Buckner, of Kentucky, regretting his 
inability to attend this Conference, and expressing his 
sympathy with its objects. 

Dr. CHAMBERLAIN announced that Jadge Charles EF. 
Fenner of New Orleans had sent the address which he 
would have made had he been present, and that it would 
be printed with the Proceedings. 

JupGe Daty, for the Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation, recommended the election of a permanent execu- 
tive committee, to be composed of the following gentle- 
men, they having power to fill vacancies and to enlarge 
their number, to carry out the general purposes which 
the Conference has in view: 

Charles C. Harrison, Herbert Welsh, and J. H. Con- 
verse, of Pennysivania; Henry Hitchcock, of Missouri ; 
Jobn Randolph Tucker, of Virgin‘'a; Juige D. M. Key, 
of Tennessee ; ex-Governor J. S. Pillsbury, of Minnesota ; 
Horace Davis of California ; Alexander T. Humphreys, of 
Kentucky ; William E. Dodge, L. T. Chamberlain, John 
B. Moore, George L. Rives, and Carl Schurz, of New 
York; Lyman J. Gage, William C. Gray, and W. A. 
Fuller, of Illinois; Charles Francis Adams, Charles W. 
Eliot, and Edward Atkinson, of Massachusetts ; Charles 
E Fenner, of Louisiana; Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecti- 
cut; Josiah Crosby, of Maine; Fleming Du Bignon, ot 
Georgia ; Chancellor A. T. McGill, of New Jersey ; Oscar 
R. Hundley, of Alabama; and W. H. Taft, of Ohio. 

The gentlemen named by the committee were unani- 
mously elected, and the Conference adjourned. 








FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday Afternoon, April 23. 

The Conference was called to order by the President at 
3 p.m. The programme for the afternoon had been an- 
nounced as the Report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and speeches, limited to five minutes each, in discussion 
of that report. 

The report of the committee was presented by Prest- 
vENT JAMES B. ANGELL of Michigan, who said in offering 
it: 

The committee have received a considerable number of 
communications from various gentlemen and from various 
bodies throughout the country; they have given careful 
consideration to them, and desire to present this report 
as a substitute for them all. They have instructed me to 
ask that those papers, many of which are of interest, 
be referred to the Committee on Business, that they may 
make such disposition of them as they please. 

This disposition of the resolutions and communications 
was ordered by a unanimous vote. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. President: Your Committee on Resolutions, hay- 
ing carefully considered the several propositions referred 
to them, respectfully report the following as a substitute 
for the same: 

This national conference of American citizens, assem- 
bled at Washington, April 22, 1896, to promote internat- 
ional arbitration, profoundly convinced that experience 
has shown that war, as a method of determining disputes 
between nations, is oppressive in its operation, uncertain 
and unequal in its results, and productive of immense 
evils, and that the spirit and humanity of the age, as 
well as the precepts of religion, require the adoption of 
every practicable means for the establishment of reason 
and justice between nations; and considering that the 
people of the United States and the people of Great 
Britain, bound together by ties of a common language 
and literature, of like political and legal institutions, 
and of many mutual interests, and animated by a spirit 
of devotion to law and justice, have on many occasions, 
by recourse to peaceful and friendly arbitration, mani- 
fested their just desire to substitute reason for force in 
the settlement of their differences, and to establish a 
reign of peace among nations; that the common sense 
and enlightened public opinion of both nations is utterly 
averse to any further war between them; and that the 
same good sense re-enforced by common principles of 
humanity, religion and justice, requires the adoption of 
a permanent method for the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national controversies, which method shall not only pro- 
vide for the uniform application of principles of law and 
justice in the settlement of their own differences, but 
shall also, by its example and its results, promote the 
peace and progress of all peoples, does hereby adopt the 
following resolutions : 

First—That in the judgment of this conference, religion, 
humanity and justice, as well as the material interests of 
civilized society, demand the immediate establishment 
between the United States and Great Britain of a per- 
manent system of arbitration; and the earliest possible 
extension of the system so as to embrace the whole civ- 
ilized world. 

Second—That it is earnestly recommended to our gov- 
ernment, so soon as it is assured of a corresponding dis- 
position on the part of the British government, to nego- 
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tiate a treaty providing for the widest practicable appli- 
cation of the method of arbitration to international con- 
troversies. 

Third—That a committee of this conference be ap- 
pointed to prepare and present to the President of the 
United States, a memorial respectfully urging the taking 
of such steps on the part of the United States as will 
best conduce to the end in view. 

The report was received with applause. The President 
then invited Mr. Cuartes Duptey Warner, of Connecti- 
cut, to open the discussion. 

Mr. Warner: I am, for one, very glad to get to 
business. We are very busy people, and yet sometimes 
we do like to postpone the active doing of a thing. 
Stephen Girard, you remember, once offered a man a 
hundred thousand dollars if he would mind his own busi- 
ness, and the man wouldn’t do it. I support this reso- 
lution most heartily, because [ think it means a definite 
step forward in the career which was laid out for 
this nation when the foundations were laid. We have 
passed out of our colonial period; it is high time that we 
pass out of our provincial period, and take such a view 
of our position in this world as our size, our intelligence, 
and our Christian spirit entitle us to take. And I, for one, 
am exceedingly glad that a representation from all the 
States and Territories of the United States meets here, in 
a peaceful manner, unintimidated by any threats and 
making no threats, simply to execute what I conceive to 
be the spirit of American civilization. 

It is very fit that this nation should be the leader in 
this respect, because it is a cosmopolitan nation. Some 
of you saw the great naval review in New York; some of 
you may have seen the procession, which took some 
hours in passing down Broadway, of the crews of all the 
various nations represented in that review,—the Russian, 
the Italian, the German, the Spanish, the Mexican, the 
Brazilian, and soon. Every nationality that had then a 
navy afloat, every color, every race, was represented in 
that procession. And the significant thing was that, as 
it went down Broadway, every squad of men was cheered 
and saluted by a vast number of their own compatriots 
occupying the sidewalk. That, I think, would not have 
taken place in any other country in the world. That 
showed the composite character of the American people ; 
and that is one of the reasons why, selected out of all 
times and re-enforced by all the civilizations, we may be 
expected to assume the leadership in this matter. I know 
it is said, — and I am not under any illusions about this 
matter, I think, —that we cannot afford to throw down 
any harriers. It is quite true that we cannot yet go to 
bed without locking our doors, notwithstanding we have 
the constituted civil authorities to protect us. And I 
suppose it is equally true that we cannot afford to leave 
our coast unprotected for any little privateering marau- 
der that should have a notion to poke his nose in there 
and make trouble. And I believe, that in the interest of 
commerce and civilization as well, it is still as necessary 
to police the sea as it is to police the land. But when I 
am told that England is an aggressive, a pushing, a grasp- 
ing nation; that she is never satisfied with the land she 
has, but wants the territory adjoining; that she says 
openly that commerce follows the flag, and that war must 
be necessary at times for commerce; I have simply this 
to say, that this great country has now come to a state 
of power and consideration in the world where it can 
afford to say to Great Britain, ‘‘ If you will forfeit 
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your place as leader in civilization, we will not. And 
we stand here, as we have always stood, for peace.”’ 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Warner’s time having expired, the President said : 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry of this city, who for many years was 
engaged in the diplomatic service of this country, and for 
many years last past has been engaged in one of the 
most noble social charities for the advancement of our 
countrymen that has been known among men. 

Mr. Curry: My varied experience has not taught me 
how to compress into five minutes what would take a full 
hour. And therefore I shall content myself with ex- 
pressing my most cordial approbation of the preamble 
and resolutions which have been read, and of the objects 
of this Conference, and my congratulations upon the 
fact that we begin to-day a new era in the history of civ- 
ilization. (Applause.) And as it is utterly impossible 
to give in two or three minutes the reasons for the faith 
that is in me, I will please my successors and you by 
giving the rest of my time to them. 

The next speaker introduced was Oscar R. HunpLey, 
Esq., of Alabama. 

Mr. Hunptey: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
Conference—I confess to some little degree of embarrass- 
ment at being selected as one of the chief speakers on 
this occasion, without notice and preparation. But, sir, 
the preparation for an occasion like this is not in the 
head, it is in the heart. Inspiration comes from the oc- 
casion itself, from the earnest look in the faces before 
me, and from the God-given principles of the eternal 
brotherhood of all mankind and the rock-ribbed laws of 
eternal justice. It is a matter of supreme gratification 
to me to be here and to endorse the sentiménts expressed 
in the resolutions. Coming, as I do, from that portion 
of our country which has felt the ravages of war, I am 
glad and proud to bear testimony to-day that we have 
converted our swords into plowshares and our knives into 
pruning-hooks. (Applause.) I am glad to be here to 
do homage at the feet of the Goddess of Peace, whose 
handmaid is Truth, whose architect is Justice, and whose 
guardian angel is Mercy. (Applause.) 

This is an auspicious occasion. We are here to extend 
to our brethren across the waters what we believe to be 
the principles of truth, justice and right. We desire to 
say to them that we intend to nurture, foster, uphold 
and maintain those God-given principles which spring 
from the hearts of a free and enlightened people. In 
the limited time which is given me to speak, however, it 
is utterly impossible to do full justice to the matter under 
consideration. And as I see before me men who may 
desire to speak on the resolutions, — men upon whom 
rests the weight of years, experience and honors, — it is 
meet and proper that a young man like myself should be 
modest. Therefore, without anything further to say 
upon the subject, | beg to say that I most heartily and 
earnestly endorse the resolutions, and trust they may be 
adopted without a dissenting vote. (Applause.) 

Tue Prestpent: I have now the pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. Hirencock of St. Louis, who has stood first 
among the illustrious of the bar of the United States, 
both in his own State and in the grand tribunal that sits 
in the Capitol,—always an advocate of the very prin- 
ciples of right and justice in the government of this 
country that we now wish to establish between the two 
great nations of the world. 
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Mr. Hircucock: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—I was not aware until late this morning that the 
committee had done me the honor to draft me to any 
part in this debate. I am therefore obliged to ask your 
indulgence. The conclusions stated here receive my 
warmest support. I am unable to express adequately 
the profound sense which I have of their importance to 
humanity at large. When we consider all the evils 
which are sought to be averted, and all the blessings 
which must follow from their adoption in practice by the 
nations of the world, imagination fails to conceive the 
blessings which must follow from such a course. 

Perhaps I may be permitted, as having takea part in 
the deliberations of the committee, to suggest to any 
who have thought that it would bave been well to go 
somewhat more into detail, who have expected that this 
conference would adopt, formulate and recommend a 
specific plan, that there are reasons why it would not be 
wise todoso. The committee thought it wise to content 
themselves with the statement of the general principles 
because of which arbitration is recommended, and to 
leave,—as they must necessarily leave,—to the authorities 
of the nations who shall take it up. the devising of those 
details and the forming and adoption of that plan which 
will make it a practical thing. A moment’s reflection 
will show that it is one thing to propose to ourselves a 
certain end, which may be stated in a few words, but 
quite another thing to select and adopt, among all possi- 
ble methods, the best method to carry out that end. That 
function necessarily belongs, in a matter of this kind, to 
those who are charged with official power and official 
duty. Nothing which this Conference could adopt would 
be binding upon them. There might be diversities of 
opinion among the members of this Conference; and if 
those diversities should lead to a diverse expression, not 
as to the end to be attained, but as to the means of attain- 
ing it, might there not be danger that the great end that 
we all seek might be obscured, and its achievement im- 
peded by differences which, after all, are only differ- 
ences of detail, and which we are not competent nor 
authorized to determine? (Applause.) 

What is the function of this Conference? It repre- 
sents that which we all know to be the power back of all 
government in this country, the power of public opinion. 
(Applause.) That is its great function. No govern- 
ment in this country can stand or ought to stand unless 
it be supported by public opinion. And by public 
opinion I do not mean the temporary gust of passion, of 
prejudice, of conviction based upon insufticient considera- 
tion. Of course there must be such gusts ; there must be 
erroneous ideas on this subject or that, political and 
moral, which may prevail fora time; but we come back 
to that statement which Lincoln made immortal: ** You 
may fool some of the peopie all the time, and you may 
fool all of the people some of the time, but you cannot 
fool all of the people all the time.” (Applause.) We 
do not undertake to represent all the people of the United 
States, but we do undertake to express calmly, deliber- 
ately, honestly, and with profound conviction those great 
truths which are fundamental. If we believe in popular 
government, if we believe in reason and justice, if we 
believe the Christian precepts which are on our lips every 
day,—those great principles which must lie back of and 
be the foundation of all governments which are fit to 
endure, and which, above all, must underlie, if it is to 
endure, a government which claims to be a government 
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of the people and by the people and for the people 
(applause),—if we believe these, we must openly de- 
clare them. 

The question was then opened for general debate. 

Mr. SKINNER, Of New York: The resolutions as pre- 


sented by the committee are admirable in every respect. 
I would not move to make a change. And yet, in view 
of the many educational interests which are represented 
in this Conference, I should have been glad if the first 
paragraph had included an additional word, so that it 
should read, ‘** In the judgment of this Conference, re- 
ligion, education, humanity, and justice, as well as the 
material interests of civilization, ete.” Believing, as I 
do, that our schools must make our citizens, I desire to 
call the attention of the Conference to the importance of 
the educational feature of the work so well done here. 
We have instituted a movement which is of interest to 
every loyal citizen throughoutourcountry. Weare coing 
something more; we are building for the future; we 
are building a monument to which our children 
to look for inspiration and for guidance. Again, I 


are 


believe that these resolutions, and the action of 
this Conference, should be an educating force, to 
educate the writers of history in this country to 


recognize the importance, not of the great wars and the 
great battles alone, but of what has been done in the hun- 
dred cases that have been settled through the peaceful 
methods of arbitration. (Applause.) Our histories, if 
we search them through, will be found lacking in that in- 
dispensable thing, of telling our children what has been 
done through peace and not through the slaughter of our 
fellow-men. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Power, of New York: I think the Conference 
shoyld adopt the report as it stands. I approve heartily 
of what Mr. Skinner has said, but I believe the essence 
of it to be found in the report as it comes from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Love of Pennsylvania: 
dorse and accept what has been offered us. But if we 
can improve it by a single word, let us do so. i move, 
as an amendment, that where we speak of reason as 
against force we insert the word ‘+ carnal” or ‘* deadly 
force.”” Reason is a force, a tremendous force ; the prin- 
ciple of peace is a tremendous force. 

Mr. Anpverson, of Pennsylvania: 


We can all heartily en- 


y I desire to express 
my hearty approval of the resolutions as reported by the 
committee. They put tersely the very ideas that we 
came here to advocate. I know how easy criticism is, 
and I feel that the work of the committee is a master- 
piece itself. (Applause.) I desire to ask the gentlemen 
here who take such interest in this work that they pass 
those resolutions without the alteration of a word or a 
line. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Rippvie, of Texas: I approve of the resolutions. 
I voice the sentiment of the people of my State when | 
say this. ‘There is, however, in the phraseology of the 


preamble, a line to which I object, and that is this: ‘‘ of 


” 


like political and legal institutions,” referring to the in- 
stitutions of America and Great Britain. ‘This may be 
true, but such has not been my teaching. I know that in 
many respects the political and legal institutions of the 
United States and England are similar, and that in many 
respects the institutions of the United States have their 
foundations in the principles given to us by the mother- 
country. But itis not my understanding that the Declara 


tion of Independence was written in the furtherance of 
principles which are the same as those advocated by the 
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English people. I desire to offer, as an amendment to 
the preamble, to strike out the words I have indicated. 

Tue Carr ruled that amendments to the preamble 
were not in order until the resolutions had been disposed 
of. He then asked the indulgence of the Conference to 
ask the Rev, Dr. Hoge of Richmond, Virginia, to speak. 

Dr. Hoce: The first gentleman who spoke made the re- 
mark that one obstaclein the way of our success is that we 
are a very busy people. While that is true, I think another 
obstacle is that so many good men have never informed 
themseives upon this subject, and therefore feel no par- 
ticular interest or enthusiasm about it. We have a great 
work to do, to educate our own people, and to get up 
public sentiment, all through this land, that shall vibrate 
through every partof it. (Applause.) The gentleman 
from Alabama said that we need not argue this question, 
because our inspiration came out of our hearts. But I 
beg leave to say, in the presence of this great Christian 
assembly, that the inspiration and influence that we most 
need comes from heaven. (Applause.) 

Itis a very interesting thought that this city was selected 
to be the place of the meeting,—the city from which influ- 
ences go out through all this land, through all the world ; 
the city in which the venerable jurist lived who wrote the 
most complete treatise on international law that is extant ; 
a city that is full of patriotic men, that are ready to give 
their time and their toil and their money for the further- 
ance of every enterprise that has for its end the uplifting 
of the people, the ennobling of the race. Ideas, even the 
noblest, move very slowly, and colonize very slowly ; and 
yet they colonize, and under the providence of God the 
world is moving in the right direction, and moving con- 
tinually to a higher plane. When men like these gather 
together, with ®ne idea, with one great purpose, united in 
their sentiment and fired with such a hearty enthusiasm, 
we cannot doubt that an influence is to be generated by 
this meeting that is to be felt through all the history of 
our land in the coming time. We all might adopt what I 
think the grandest sentence in the prose writings of John 
Milton. Did I not believe that this is an audience com- 
posed, to a very large extent, of Christian men, I would 
not quote it: 

‘*Come forth out of thy royal chamber, O Prince of 
Peace! O Prince of all the kings of the earth, put on 
the visible robes of thy majesty, take up the unlimited 
sceptre which thy Father hath bequeathed to thee! For 
now the Church, thy bride, is calling thee and all the tur- 
bulent, warring nations of the world sigh for peace and 
sigh to be redeemed.’’ (Applause. ) 

Dr. Gray, of Chicago: I rise to call your attention 
to a view of this matter which has not been mentioned in 
this convention. My profession leads me into acquaint- 
ance with the periodical literature of all parts of the world. 
I know through my exchanges what they are thinking about 
in Australia, in Van Diemen’s Land,—wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. I have found that whenever 
this question was raised, the echo would come back from 
every part of the world, from all the one hundred and 
twenty millions of us who speak the English language. 

Mr. Fotverr, of Ohio: Cannot we enlarge this resolu- 
tion to embrace other nations beside England? I have 
not understood why we have limited this effort, and asked 
the executive of the United States to take but one step 
forward, for arbitration with one nation? I know that 
our hearts are larger, our desire is greater, and why can- 
not we add to this resolution at least the words ** other 
natious”¢ It would be a disappointment to many of us, 
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and to the world, if we should only accomplish this one 
object, noble as that object would be, and grand as it 
would be as a beginning. Why can we not embrace 
other nations, great, powerful, friendly to the United 
States? (Applause. ) 

Jupce Daty: This subject is one which has been con- 
sidered by many of the gentlemen attending this Confer- 
ference, and the result of their joint reasoning, so far as I 
have heard it, is that the proper way is to have a begin- 
ning and the true beginning between the two great nations 
who speak the same language. (Applause.) All the rest 
will follow. My opinion is that we shall spoil things by 
attempting too much at first. We are making a large be- 
ginning when we come to establish a system of arbitra- 
tion between two of the greatest civilized nations on earth. 
There is much difference between small nations and large 
nations ; it is difficult to federate them together into one 


system. If we can do one practical thing all the rest will 
follow. (Applause.) 
Mr. Parker, of New York: I would hesitate long 


before I would mar in any slightest degree the almost 
perfect symmetry and comprehensiveness of the report 
of the Commitee. But it does occur to me that some al- 
lusion in the resolutions themselves might be made which 
would show to other nations than England and ourselves 
that there is a desire on the part of this Conference, at 
some time or other, to include them in that beneficial re- 
sult which we hope will follow from this Conference. 
Might the resolution be amended in a slight particular, so 
as to advise that the effort of the government should be 
ultimately extended to other nations who sought or desired 
to avail themselves of such a court of arbitration, and 
that the President and Congress of the United States 
might also include them in the operation of any conven- 
tion or treaty or court of arbitration that may be estab- 
lished? There might be a feeling of jealousy on the part 
of other nations at being excluded from the operation of 
treaties or conventions which are to affect all nations. If 
the result of our efforts should be that there should be 
established a court of arbitration between England and 
America alone, it might be thought that there was a dual 
alliance between two countries of enormous power, which 
might have some ulterior object. 

Dr. Situ, of Baltimore: One of the most hopeful 
things about this matter, in my mind, is the fact thatit is 
confined to two nations. (Applause.) ‘The more the na- 
tions, the greater will be the difficulty. We all know the 
hardest thing in the world is to make peace. Here are 


the two great English-speaking peoples of the world; if 


they can only be induced,— and there will be difficulties 
enough in the way, — to appoint a court of arbitration, it 
will carry the world. Other nations will come. But it 
seems to me that we shall do much to defeat the whole 
object if we reach out to bring in more and more discord- 
ant elements, and multiply difficulties. I hope that the 
resolution, just as it came from the committee, will pass. 
(Applause. ) 

JupGe Epmunps, calling Dr. Curry to the chair, ad- 
dressed the Conference as follows : 

JupGeE Epmunps: I ask the indulgence of the Confer- 
ence to say in two minutes how this thing appears to me, 
as one of the members living near that Canadian border 
which is supposed to be dangerous. I agree very largely 
with Mr. Parker in what he has said. If what we desire 
between ourselves and Great Britain shall be effectuated 
by the resolutions, as I have great hopes that within a 
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year or two it will be, unless some expression looking 
further is put into these resolutions it will be felt by the 
other nations of the world, and necessarily, that this 
means that there is to be no war between Great Britain 
and the United States, and that whenever either of them 
gets into trouble with any nation, the other is to be its 
ally. I should hope that the committee would feel will- 
ing and that the gentlemen of the Conference would feel 
willing, to add this to the first resolution, which I think 
will then cover the whole morale of the question and 
relieve it from what, to my mind, isa very serious diffi- 
culty. I move to insert in the first resolution, after the 
words ‘** Great Britain,” these words: ** And as far as 
possible with other civilized nations.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Truescoop, of Boston: I feel some delicacy in 
expressing any disagreement with the distinguished 
gentleman who has proposed this amendment. I sym- 
pathize most fully with the expression of Mr. Parker and 
other gentlemen, that the United States should open the 
way, in the best possible spirit, for the entrance of other 
nations besides Great Britain, into an agreement like this 
which we propose. But after many years’ careful study 
of the question, I cannot but feel that at the present mo- 
ment we shall weaken the force of our effort if we make 
any allusion in the declaration of this Conference,—which 
has been advertised throughout the country, throughout 
Great Britain, throughout the world as having a specific 
aim,—to other nations than England. It is well known 
that our country has, on at least two occasions, opened 
the door for this sort of arbitration treaties with all the 
nations of the world. In this city on the 4th of April, 
1890, there was passed by the Senate (and previously 
by the House) what is known as the Sherman Concurrent 
Resolution, which was sent, through our State Depart- 
ment, to all the diplomats of the United States through- 
out the civilized world, for this express purpose. In that 
same year, in October, under the secretaryship of Mr. 
Blaine, there was sent to all the civilized nations, through 
our diplomats, the Pan-American form of treaty, and 
they were invited,—and this invitation stands upon the 
records of the State Department to this day,—to join us 
in the proposed Pan-American treaty of arbitration. It 
is well understood, therefore, throughout the world that 
we hold the door wide open for this sort of convention 
with all the nations. I venture, therefore, to suggest that 
we should limit the force of our effort on this occasion to 
Great Britain and the United States. Napoleon, ip his 
battles, always turned his heavy guns upon one strong 
point in the enemy’s lines, believing that if he could 
break their strength there, the battle would be won. I 
think that a treaty and a court of this kind, established 
with Great Britain, willdo more for the promotion of the 
very thing which these gentlemen aim at, in regard to 
other nations, if we at the present time do not refer to 
them, than if we do. I hope that the amendment will not 
pass. (Applause.) 

Jopge Epmunps: I agree with the illustration of my 
friend in regard to Napoleon. He always turned his 
heavy guns upon one point in the enemy’s lines; but at 
the same time he always held out what I am sorry to say 
were illusory promises and invitations for peace to every- 
body else. We have laid down, in what we propose to 
pass, a general principle that ought to govern human con- 
duct; and we follow that by a second limited statement, 
that the thing is to be accomplished by a treaty that binds 
ourselves and our English friends into a state of absolute 
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and perpetual peace, leaving each, without any fear of the 
other, to fight the rest of mankind. The second state- 
ment ought to be as general as the first. 

Mr. Hoyt, of Washington: The case, it strikes me, 
is quite different from what it was in the case of the Pan- 
American proposal. The proposition to-day is that we 
shall, if possible, proceed directly to the establishment of 
a high court of arbitration, as between these two great 
powers. But I cannot see why there should not be at the 
same time a cordial invitation to any other nation, great 
or small, to strike hands with us in our efforts for univer- 
sal peace. (Applause.) I therefore feel constrained, 
notwithstanding the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
spoken for the report of the committee without amend- 
ment, to second the motion that this invitation be ac- 
corded to the other nations as well, so that no jealousies 
may arise. 

Dr. Moxom, of Massachusetts: Like others who have 
spoken, I am profoundly in sympathy with the amend- 
ment offered by Judge Edmunds. But it strikes me that 
we shall further our purposes more directly if the ex- 
pression of our desire in the direction of treaties of arbi- 
tration with other nations shall be put into the preamble 
(applause), and shall, therefore, be a part of the general 
expression of principle. The resolutions which we are 
expecting to adopt contemplate a specific action. My 
conviction is that if the United States and England shall 
speedily come into such an understanding as shall result 
in the adoption of a treaty or a system of arbitration 
between them, the effect upon other nations will be not 
such as it would be if an alliance offensive and defensive 
were established between the two nations, which would 
consolidate Europe against England and the United 
States; but would have the effect of stimulating the 
desire on the part of European nations to have a good 
understanding with each other. I hope that while we 
shall express, in the general statement of principles in 
the preamble, our hearty desire to enter into amicable re- 
Jations, such as shall issue in the establishment of treaties 
of arbitration with all other nations, we shall, in the 
resolutions, confine ourselves specifically to the thing 
for which we came here, and which we hope to see ac- 
complished in the very near future. (Applause.) 

Dr. Dreuer, of Virginia: I want to move that we 
add to the resolution as it stands the following, which 
expresses the idea of the last speaker: ‘* And that this 
Conference expresses the hope that such a system may, 
in the near future, be so extended as to embrace other 
civilized nations.” 

Mr. Lercuron, of Missouri: I rise with a great deal 
of hesitancy after so many gentlemen have spoken, to 
express the idea that in my judgment the preamble and 
resolutions should be adoptgd as submitted by the com- 
mittee. (Applause.) I feel that we are treading upon 
very dangerous ground when we undertake to improve 
them. There probably is not a gentleman in this Con- 
ference who, taking those resolutions in his hand, could 
not change a word here or there, which in his judgment 
might perfect the resolutions. But I think I can read 
between the lines of the report as submitted, that almost 
every consideration that has been mentioned in this dis- 
cussion has been before the committee and been consid- 
ered by them. To my mind this whole question of inter- 
national arbitration is a stage in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion itself,—a stage which has only now been reached for 
the first time, and that by only two of the civilized 








nations of the earth. Heretofore, as we all know, behind 
the quarrels of nations have been causes other than those 
which have appeared upon the surface. Allusion has 
been made once or twice in the discussions to the inade- 
quate causes of war; I do not suppose that any intelligent 
gentleman believes that the refusal of the German em- 
peror to disavow the candidacy of a prince of the Hohen- 
zollerns to the Spanish throne was the cause of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Heretofore the excuse for war has 
not been the cause of war. In my judgment, the greatest 
attainment in establishing the principle of arbitration will 
be in compelling nations to put upon record the trne 
causes of difficulty between them and the real point to be 
decided. I donot believe that any country in Europe, 
outside Great Britain, has reached the point where its 
statesmen can be compelled by public opinion to state 
the true issue of any dispute between it and another na- 
tion. Continental nations to-day are too much under the 
impulse of their statesmen and their rulers, and too 
little under the government of public opinion. I believe 
this is a question of practical politics. We had better 
hold this movement where the committee have placed it, 
directly and incisively towards an agreement with Great 
Britain as the only practicable thing to be attended to 
to-day. (Applause.) 

JupGe Epmunps withdrew his amendment, in favor of 
that proposed by Dr. Dreher as covering the same ground. 

Mr. —— of North Carolina: It seems to me that 
there is some misunderstanding in the Conference as to 
the effect of the proposed amendment. The proposed 
amendment, as I understand it, in no wise enlarges the 
scope of the proposed action which we recommend to the 
executive of this government, but simply, correctly states 
the ethical principle, that we wish to be at peace with all 
the world and that we would like to have our differences 
settled by arbitration. And then follows the resolution, 
that in order to carry that into effect as far as practicable 
at the present time, we attempt to establish, with Great 
Britain only, a permanent system of arbitration. I think 
if this is understood all objection to the amendment will 
fade away. 

Mr. Crarrs, of Washington, asked for a re-reading of 
the preamble, that it might be seen if all that was de- 
sired was not contained in it. It was read by Dr. 
Chamberlain. 

Dr. Dreuer asked leave to change the phraseology of 
his amendment, so that it might read, ‘* And that such a 
system be, as early as possible, so extended as to em- 
brace other civilized nations.’ 

JupGe Hammonp, of Georgia: The only difficulty is 
that the Conference should understand what the commit- 
tee desire. The preamble states that we desire peace 
throughout the whole earth, and that the way we propose 
to get it is to get the two great English-speaking nations 
to start the ball a-rolling. (Applause.) Shakespeare in 
stopping a great war by wedding one royal family to the 
other said : 

“* When two such silver currents join 
They glorify the banks that bind them in.” 

It is said here that other nations will be jealous that 
we and England have joined hands in the pledge of 
peace. Jealous of what? Jealous that we have declared 
against war?’ ‘The sense of the call that brought us here, 
the sense of the talk which we have had here, most sen- 
sible and eloquent, was that the way to do this thing was 
to put these two nations on record in favor of the move- 
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ment, and let the remainder of the world watch it and see 
its consequences, that we may educate them into the 
same thought. I beg that you will not place any obstacle 
in the way of letting this movement be started in the 
manner pointed out in the call, in the manner so forcibly 
enforced last night, and in the manner unanimously 
adopted by the committee to whom you entrusted the 
honor of preparing these resolutions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Scuurz: I must confess that it is difficult for me 
to understand the trouble to which the amendment to 
these resolutions has given rise. ! take it that we are 
agreed in the great ideal we aim at, which is to establish 
such a system of international arbitration as will embrace, 
not only the United States and Great Britain, but if pos- 
sible all nations on the earth. (Applause.) I am sure 
there is not a member of this conference who would not 
be heartily glad to see this result accomplished. I ex- 
pressed the opinion last night that this end would prob- 
ably be best reached if we began with one of the greatest 
powers of Europe, that has certain sentimental ties bind- 
ing it with this country, —in other words, if the move- 
ment were begun by the English-speaking nations of the 
earth. I am of that opinion still. I think also that if 
these two nations succeed in agreeing upon such a system 
of arbitration, the result will be that other nations, look- 
ing at this great example, will in the course of time come 
to see that a similar arrangement for them would be of 
great benefit. We all hope this. Now if we are all of 
one mind in all these respects, what objection in the 
world is there to our saying so? (Applause.) What 
difficulty do you think will arise, if by accepting this 
amendment we declare that we would be glad if other 
nations join this arrangement too? Do you think it will 
frighten away Great Britain from the arrangement? Do 
you think it will make it less popular in the United States? 
Do you think that if the United States begin to enter 
upon negotiations with a view to this object, they will be 
aisturbed by other nations tumbling over one another and 
giving them so much to do that they cannot attend to 
Great Britain? What in the name of common sense will 
be the difficulty created by the adoption of the amend- 
ment? Icannot see any. Can you? (Voices—‘‘ no, 
no!’’) 

Now will it be more than a mere expression of a senti- 
ment which we all entertain? Again, suppose you do not 
adopt this amendment. Suppose, then, some other power 
comes and says, ‘* We too are in favor of international 
arbitration, and we want to enter into an arrangement 
with the United States,” will you say, ‘* No, we cannot 
attend to you because it will interfere with our attending 
to Great Britain”? Is it possible that you would put 
yourself in a predicament like this? What then is the 
difficulty standing in the way of this amendment? It 
expresses our true sentiments, it extends the hand of 
friendship and good will to other nations. It says to 
other nations, ‘* We shall be glad if you will join us in 
a union of sentiment and a union of interest.” I there- 
fore am most heartily in favor of the amendment intro- 
duced by Judge Edmunds, and afterwards modified by 
Dr. Dreher. 

The amendment, as modified, was read again by the 
secretary. 

The question being called for, a vote was taken on the 
adoption of the amendment, which was ordered. 

The three resolutions were then voted upon and adopted 
separately. 
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Mr. Love: I rise to speak of a point of history, that 
I think it will be well to weave into our deliberations, as a 
courtesy to our government and as a courtesy to Great 
Britain. Ought we not in some way to recognize the fact 
that this government, in 1874, issued an invitation, not 
only to Great Britain but toall nations, for just exactly the 
thing we are asking for now? And did not Great Britain 
return that compliment, when quite a number of members 
of Parliament came to our country bearing a memorial 
signed by 234 members of that body? And following it 
up, did not Mr. Cremer come to our country again with 
three hundred and fifty-four signatures of members of 
Parliament, and appearing before the President of the 
United States, beg that we would consummate what we 
had commenced? It seems to me that in our resolutions 
we ought to recognize these great historical facts which 
are in the line of the progress of the age. I hope the 
convention will make some allusion in this last resolution 
to this part of the history of our American government, 
and the efforts that have been made by our Administra- 
tion from time to time. 

Tae Cuair suggested that the committee in preparing 
the memorial will probably be able to cover the whole 
ground. 

Upon motion, it was voted that a committee of five 
members, to be appointed by the Chair, should draw up 
a memorial to the President and Congress of the United 
States, to be presented with the resolutions just passed. 

On motion of Dr. Curry, it was voted unanimously that 
Judge Edmunds be the chairman of the Committee on 
Memorial. 

The committee was then appointed as follows: The 
President of the Conference, President Angell, Mr. Gar- 
diner Hubbard, Dr. Curry and Mr. Hitebcock. 

Mr. Ripper, of Texas, offered again his amendment 
to the preamble, which was to strike out the words * of 
like political and legal institutions.” 

Mr. Meap, of Massachusetts: I sincerely hope that 
this expression will not be struck out. The words seem 
to me most accurate. I think we are all agreed that, 
though our institutions are not identical, they are more 
similar than the institutions of any other two nations 
upon earth. I should not object to such an expression 
with regard to France, where the central government is 
far stronger than in England, or of the so-called repub- 
lies of Venezuela or Brazil. But it seems to me im- 
portant that we should emphasize the fact that our insti- 
tutions are more similar than those of any other two 
nations. 

The question being on the amendment to the preamble, 
the vote was in the negative. The preamble was then 
adopted unanimously. The Conference then adjourned. 


At the close of this session an informal reception was 
given to the delegates by Hon. John W. Foster at his 
home. 


LAST SESSION. 


The Conference met for its closing session in the Grand 
Opera House, Pennsylvania Avenue, Thursday evening, 
April 23d. On calling the members to order, the Prest- 
DENT said : 

It gives me great pleasure to say that the Conference 
at its business meeting has, harmoniously and satisfac- 
torily, prepared a statement of the great and beneficent 
objects that it has in view, with the hope that all the peo- 
ple of the United States, of every creed, by descent of 
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every race, and of every kind of political opinion, have 
come so near the millenium that they are all in friendly 
brotherhood acting together for peace among mankind. 
In the furtherance of this object this evening’s meeting is 
to be held, and I have great pleasure in presenting to 
you, as the first speaker, my old friend,—not old in years 
but in experience,—Mr. J. Ranpotrea Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, whom you all know by reputation. 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


Mr. President : Twenty-five centuries ago, the Hebrew 
prophet declared, in sublimely poetic words, that in the 
latter ages Jehovah would judge between many peoples, 
and rebuke strong nations afar off. . ‘* And they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” We 
have here the prophecy of international arbitration, to 
supersede and prevent war, to substitute reason for brute 
force as the ultima ratio. In all subsequent eras men 
have dreamed of this auspicious result; and we come 
here to-night to promote the final triumph of the divine 
prediction of the Hebrew seer as to the destiny of our 
race. 

A few,—the number growing small by degrees and 
beautifully less,—still, against the dark background of 

yar, present examples of heroism, chivalry, martial glory 
and Christian virtue among those whose deeds have been 
most illustrious in military annals, and point with pride 
to the providential uses of war in defending liberty, in 
crushing tyranny, and in extending the bounds of civiliza- 
tion. Such still maintain that Mars must be perpetuated 
as ateacher of heroic virtues, as the avenger of wrong- 
doing, and as the champion of human right. We need 
not contest the claim that despite enormous evils, war has 
furnished great occasions for the display of the highest 
virtues, and has been used as an important means in the 
greatest achievements of mankind. But the claim really 
involves the concession that war is only justified when 
needed to suppress human wrong-doing, and when selfish 
passions will admit no other arbitrament. For where is 
the man who will hold that brute force can better decide 
a moral question than Christian reason? Is not this 
appeal to physicat power to determine such an issue con- 
trary to the plain dictates of common sense, and to the 
teachings of divine providence? What relation to right 
or wrong has the fistic brutality of the ring, the sad issues 
of the duello, or the most glorious battle-field, any more 
than the bull-fights of the arena? The trial by battle has 
long been excluded from civilized courts; why not exor- 
cise it from international relations? 

The cynic will say: ‘* Your scheme is very beautiful, 
but it is impracticable. It is akin to the Republic of 
Plato, and the Utopia of More.’? Human progress has 
had to meet the laugh of skepticism at its every step. 
Without faith all things are impossible; by faith moun- 
tains have been scaled, oceans have been traversed, new 
worlds have been discovered, and the magic wire has be- 
come the medium of thought from continent to continent, 
until humanity, diverse in race, origin, and position has 
been made one in purpose and in destiny. Nothing is 
impossible with God, and nothing which is at one with 
the divine economy is impossible to man, when under- 
taken with trust in divine power, for the accomplishment 
of divine purpose. (Applause. ) 

Conceding the difficulties which confront the members 








of this Conference, they should not paralyze our efforts, 
nor weaken our faith. What are the difficulties? All 
may be summed up in this one: How can the common- 
wealth of nations, like a commonwealth of men, be insti- 
tuted under a common law, to be administered by recog- 
nized courts of judges, and to be enforced by the unified 
authority of all? We need an international law, inter- 
national tribunals to adjudicate conflicts under this law, 
and a supreme authority to enforce judgments against 
recusant states. We need a law to prescribe rules of 
conduct, courts to decide cases, and an international 
posse comitatus to enforce judicial decisions. Are we 
sufficient for these things? If not, what can be practi- 
cally done, in so directing international relations as to 
achieve the conservation of the rights of each and all, in 
peace and without resort to war? 

First, let it be noted that the range of individual free- 
dom is much enlarged,—nay, personal freedom is made 
possible,—by the existence in civilization of moral forces 
which are internal in their action and have no expression 
in municipal law. ‘Thousands of our citizens feel no 
constraint from precept or force of municipal law, because 
they need it not, being controlled by the moral force of 
conscience in the conduct of their life. They are a law 
to themselves, and government may, as to such, abdicate 
its forceful power, because their liberty is in accord with 
a law higher and deeper than the laws of the land. And 
history teaches us this lesson, that as the individual man 
rises to the plane of complete self-control, his liberty may 
be indefinitely extended in consistence with the safety of 
others and the order of society. And it is only as 
moral forces decrease and as man declines to barbarism 
that govermental power must be enlarged at the expense 
of personal liberty, lest the social order be disturbed, and 
the rights of others be made insecure by a license which 
is only liberty without self-control. 

This capacity to govern self lessens the need of civil 
power to secure social order, and liberty may safely be 
increased. On the contrary, the lack of the self-control- 
ling force requires the decrease of liberty and the increase 
of civil power to secure social order. The state is sound 
which ensures to man the maximum of freedom, and gives 
to government the minimum of power consistent with 
social order and peace. 

Now when we look at a ‘nation as an aggregation of 
men, each of whom is subject to those moral forces, and 
see that this aggregation cannot be free from its rightful 
control, and therefore that the nation, as well as the man, 
must have a conscience to which as the divine vicegerent, 
both are responsible, it follows that as nations rise in the 
scale of moral self-control, they, like men in the same 
condition, will reach a realm of self-restraint in which 
they will be ready to recognize and practice the dictates 
of duty prescribed by the moral forces wituin. This will 
lessen the need of external law or extraneous forces to 
uphold right or repress wrong. And as each nation rises 
to this sphere of self-government, an international public 
opinion will crystallize which, without any formal legisla- 
tion, will be potent in constructing a common law based 
on moral principles, for defining, the rules of international 
conduct to which each must submit as the essential con- 
dition of respectability in the family of nations, and that 
self-respect, a synonym for national honor, without which 
safety and prosperity will be impossible. 

If I am told that this is visionary, tell me then what 
means the boundary line between Christendom and other 
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nations, which all Christian nations recognize, except be- 
cause the gospel of Christ has placed a moral power in the 
hearts of men composing these nations we call Christen- 
dom, which makes any external law so much less neces- 
sary in the relations of Christian States than in the na- 
tions upon whom the light of Christianity has never 
shone? Causes are at work by which this great moral 
conservator is reaching out for the conquest of the world, 
and to enlarge the area of Christendom by bringing all 
nations within its influence. Sooner or later Christen- 
dom will embrace all nations within its federation, and 
the moral forces of Christianity will one day thrill every 
nerve, pulsate every artery, stiffen every sinew, and in- 
spire every human aspiration over all nations of the 
earth. 

This would naturally lead us to limit our present efforts 
to the nations of Christendom. Indeed, the wisdom of 
circumscribing our present work to the two English- 
speaking nations is to me very manifest. Our success 
in this small realm will, by its example, bring Christen- 
dom within the dominating influence of the same prin- 
ciple. 

What, then, may be hoped for in the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States? Both nations 
agree substantially that there is a jus inter gentes, in the 
form of an international code. ‘This is a point still 
denied by some, but the denial rests upon a confusion of 
ideas. Because there is for nations no common law, no 
common judge, no common executive, some have said 
that there is no law of nations. There is indeed no lez, 
but there is indeed a jus. Jus is the objective right, as 
God sees it; lex is subjective right, as man sees it. Jus 
is the law of God, of which lex is the human expression. 
Jus is jus, right is right, though uo legislation recognize it 
and nations defy it; it is binding upon all nations, though 
not made lex by them. ‘* The jus inter gentes is, the law 
of God independent of positive compact or convention,” 
says Lord Stowell. ‘‘ Reason and justice,” says Chief- 
Justice Marshall, ** which constitute the primary law of 
nations, are made fixed and stable by judicial decisions.” 
‘¢ There is also a conventional law of nations,” says the 
saine great judge. Thus Stowell and Marshall, stars of the 
first magnitude in the firmament of Anglo-American juris- 
prudence, give full jural force to the jus inter gentes, as 
founded primarily on the law of God, and by consequence 
on equity and right reason, and fixed and made stable by 
the convention and judicial expositions of courts, which 
administer universally, not locally, as international, 
not local, courts. This jus inter gentes is not only a part 
of the law of the land, but is made so by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and was so recognized in a 
late Jaw of Congress, prescribing for our government an 
international duty, which the Supreme Court upheld as 
constitutional and in accord with the law of nations, in 
the United States vs. R. Jonah. With this clear rec- 
ognition of the abstract jus inter gentes, what hinders a 
treaty between the nations of Christendom by which the 
vague and indefinite principles of international law shall 
be fixed and made certain in an international code, by 
which the jus inter gentes shall find expression in a lex in- 
ter gentes? Why not confirm tke concensus of public 
opinion of Christendom and civilization, why not submit 
questions of international right arisen under such code to 
the ajudication of tribunals of arbitration by which the 
brutal decisions of wars shall be forever superseded by 
the judgment of an international authority ? 

Without entering on the mooted code question, it may 
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be said that between nations the consensus of opinion on 
very many controverted points might be collated and 
formulated, and a code would be desirable. On this 
point the way has been opened by the action of the Brit- 
ish Association for Social Science, at its meeting at Man- 
chester in 1866. Our late eminent citizen David Dudley 
Field, whose genius conceived the proposition, hy his loy- 
alty and ability worked out the suggestion into an inter- 
national code, first published in 1872 and a second edition 
in 1876. In this draft existing international rules were 
codified, but modifications are suggested under the ad- 
vanced views of modern civilization. It is a valuable 
beginning in such work; it proves that a code is practi- 
cable, and between Great Britain and the United States 
should readily be framed and agreed upon. Thousands 
of questions have been practically settled by convention 
and by custom for a long period. What could be easier 
than to codify these, about which there is substantial 
agreement, and leave open what may be still contro- 
verted? Centuries of conflicts over the rights of neutrals 
and belligerents have passed away, and on the calm 
bosom of public opinion to-day the wrecks of such con- 
flicts float without collision. In the consensus of nations 
the errors of exploded doctrines have been replaced by 
well-regulated rules consistent with the just rights of all 
nations. 

One thing is certain: there is a body of rules which 
have emerged from centuries of debate, which are no 
longer debatable. Let these be gathered as the nucleus 
of the international common law. Let both nations rec- 
ognize the jus inter gentes and the obligatory bond between 
them, to which, as a recognized Jez, all conflicts are to 
be referred. All other conflicts, on new points, can be 
aljusted by analogy to the positions of the recognized lez, 
in the expansion of our common law and collated juris- 
prudence. Every lawyer knows how this has been done 
by the courts, how in fact the law-makers have followed 
the judges, whose case-made law has been accepted by 
the legislator and codified. 

It is true that questions which pass beyond the domain 
of proprietary or other strict rights may not be proper 
subjects for a definite agreement. But even so, certain 
general principles might be formulated, under which a 
wise arbitrator could decide the duties of conflicting na- 
tions. As an illustration of this class, the Monroe Doc- 
trine and its many phases of application, may be cited, 
to which doctrine the two countries under our considera- 
tion gave their sanction at its birth. 

But judicial functions are more readily applied to inter- 
national disputes than legislation upon principles. The 
United States has done much to open a pathway for in- 
ternational arbitration, and this has grown largely from the 
federal relation between the States of the Union. ‘Their 
absolute independence as colonies, continued under the 
loose league of the Continental era, and was made per- 
manent in the second article of the Constitution of 1781, 
by the terms of which each State retained its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence. Compacts as to their inter- 
relation were embodied in the Articles of Federation, and 
in 1792 the United States in Congress asembled were 
made the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differ- 
ences then or thereafter arising between two States con- 
cerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other case whatso- 
ever. The mode of electing arbitrators was prescribed, 
and the jadgment was made final and conclusive. The 
method is very instructive in the matter of the interna- 
tional arbitration we are now considering. 
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In the Constitution of the United States provision was 
made by which controversies between two States shall be 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Under this provision questions of boundary and the like 
have been frequently decided conclusively by the Supreme 
Court, and peaceful submission to these judgments has 
always ensued. How suggestive are these peaceful solu- 
tions of inter-state controversies in our federal union! If 
forty-five states can thus agree to be bound, why not all 
nations? (Applause.) Why not Great Britain and the 
United States, peoples of the same blood, of like institu- 
tions and religion? If our Constitution makes this a law 
for these States, and creates a tribunal for disputes be- 
tween them, what hinders our hope that one day we shall 
have the same law to bind all nations, and a tribunal to 
judge between them, 


“Tn the Parliament of man, the federation of the world” ? 


(Applause. ) 

Federation is the harbinger of universal peace, and 
fraternity of every race. It means the brotherhood of 
man in a commonwealth of nations. 

In the conduct of our foreign relations, this spirit has 
been manifested in many cases, in Jay’s Treaty, and in 
many others, notably in the Treaty of Washington in 
1871 as to the Alabama claims. Provisions for arbitra- 
tion have been agreed upon with foreign nations, and the 
awards of the tribunals have peacefully adjusted disputes 
as to boundary and other matters, to which the separate 
nations have uniformly submitted in peace. In this last 
case, the Alabama claims treaty, the previous disagree- 
ment as to the jus inter gentes on the controverted points 
was settled by making the American view the lex between 
the contestants restrictively and prospectively, and thus 
this treaty legislated first and then constructed a tribunal 
for arbitration. It is a striking precedent for the pro- 
posed action. A like remedy, with like result, has been 
applied to the lute Behring Sea controversy. 

The mode of selecting arbitrators is not difficult. A 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
ought of course to provide for such selection. 

With these views, thus rapidly and not fully presented, 
I think this Conference may hopefully press forward in 
their noble and humane scheme for the peaceful arbitra- 
tion of controversies between nations, assuring this and 
future generations that war need never be resorted to be- 
tween them in respect to any ordinary collision of rights. 
It will be pardoned if I add that if collisions do grow from 
conflicts of national policies, it will Hot imperil peace un- 
less the ambition of rulers for territorial expansion or 
for imperial glory shall make either country forget that, 
under God’s providence, the principal function of each is 
to secure for its people their liberties, their constitutional 
rights, and the prosecution by the citizens each of their 
lawful and peaceful occupations for domestic happiness, 
for the comfort and welfare of families, for the culture 
and education of all, for their moral and religious duties, 
each man sitting under his own vine and fig tree, where 
none shall molest him nor make him afraid. Let the 
people teach their rulers not to seek national glory by 
exhausting and hloody wars, but the achievement of the 
true glory of every people in the victories of peace over 
selfish greed, the domination of wicked rulers and the 
schemes of ambition which offer hecatombs of victims 
upon the altar of the Moloch of cruel and needless war. 

Let me close by expressing my grateful satisfaction in 
being permitted to present these convictions of my life in 
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favor of a policy which shall make my country free, pros- 
perous, and happy, a policy which, flinging away ambi- 
tion, the sin by which the angels fell, will make the gov- 
ernment of these United States a model of justice in its 
dealings with all nations, a faithful defender of the rights 
and liberties of the people, and an example for all man- 
kind of a prosperous, peaceful and glorious republic of 
republics. (Applause. ) 

Tue Prestpent: More than two centuries ago, when 
this fair capitol of the nation, with its great dome, and 
with the flag of our country floating above it, did not 
exist, and when the untouched forests of centuries were 
growing along the banks of the Potomac, a clergyman on 
the shores of the North Sea said to his little flock : 

‘* Men, brethren, sisters, children dear, 
God calls us hence from over sea, 

We may not dwell by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor build along the Zuyder Zee.”” 

That little flock departed, and over the stormy waves 
of the Atlantic found its rest, if it could be called such, 
upon the rock-bound coasts of Massachusetts Bay. And 
soon after, and among the first of its work for liberty and 
for progress, it established an institution which, through 
all these centuries, has been a bulwark of liberty, litera- 
ture, progress, a fountain that has sent over all the con- 
tinent of States its beneficent streams. To-night I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you, as the next speaker, 
the President of Harvard College, who is now carrying 
on its great work, — Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Mr. President, Members of the Conference, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I cannot bring you, like so many of the 
speakers who have addressed you, a learned essay on in- 
ternational law such as we have just listened to with so 
much pleasure from an authoritative voice. I must speak 
to you without preparation, as a plain American citizen, 
who thinks about public problems, who has read some 
history of his own and other countries, and who loves his 
country. You remind me, sir, in your introduction, that 
I cannot help speaking also for an ancient institution of 
our land, — for Harvard University. I will say, in the 
first place, that Harvard University has as little reason 
as any institution in our country to feel an irrational and 
exaggerated dread of war. It has survived many wars. 
Ever since Minister Atherton, a graduate of its first class 
in 1642, fought the Indians at Deerfield, the graduates of 
Harvard University have been taking part in war after 
war, till we come down to the twelve hundred graduates 
who entered the army and navy of the United States in 
the civil war. The chief building of the University com- 
memorates one hundred and fifty of those men, who laid 
down their lives for the country. French wars, Indian 
wars, two English wars, have gone on in the immediate 
neighborhood of the college. When Lord Percy marched 
his men to re-enforce Major Pitcairn retreating from Lex- 
ington, they went by the college gate. When the little 
band of raw militia were paraded on the green in front 
of the University on the evening before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, — the men who were to throw up the en- 
trenchments on Bunker Hill, — the President of Harvard 
College made the prayer before them which the Puritan 
spirit demanded should be inade by and with men who 
were to offer their lives. ‘The British army was within 
three miles. The leading patriots of the day in Boston 
and Cambridge really took in their hands ‘ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor.’’ All the build- 
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ings of Harvard College were occupied for months by 
the patriot army besieging Boston. The corporation of 
the college, working under the same charter to-day which 
was given in 1650, has been through crisis after crisis, 
industrial, financial, agricultural, trying to keep together 
the little funds which were given, from the very start of 
the college, for the promotion of learning. These crises, 
these financial difficulties, supervene invariably upon war. 
Many and many a one has the college been through. We 
have had full experience, in two hundred and fifty years 
of war and its consequences to institutions of education 
and religion. And yet, as the last speaker has just said, 
Harvard University knows by its observation, by its ex- 
perience, that heroic virtue may be plucked by noble 
souls from all the desolation and carnage and agony of 
war. We know too, that even from unjust war, like the 
Mexican war, a nation may win undeserved advantages. 
Therefore, when we plead for arbitration, we do not nec- 
essarily deny that war has its greatness, and that out of 
it may come permanent good for the great forces of 
human society. But we also know that to produce war,— 
with a belligerent public policy deliberately to produce 
war, can only be compared to deliberately and by inten- 
tion introducing a pestilence into the population, in order 
forsooth, that thousands of victims should have the op- 
portunity of dying bravely and with resignation, and 
that some noble souls, nurses, doctors, mothers, should 
have the opportunity to develop and display heroic quali- 
ties. One process is just as reasonable as the other. 
Never, never, let us hear it maintained in our country 
that war should be deliberately advocated and produced, 
in order that we may exhibit, in a few souls, great quali- 
ties in resistance to hideous evil! (Applause.) 

What shall we say about carelessness, inattention, to 
those insidious causes which in their development may 
produce war? I believe that it is just an apprehension 
of that carelessness, that inattention to the risks of pub- 
lic policy which may lead to war, which has brought this 
Conference together. We have seen in the public press 
some remarks, presumably by a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity (for every possible opinion is developed among the 
graduates of that numerous institution) ;—we have seen 
some remarks about the inopportuneness of this assem- 
bly. I shall venture to say some words upon that sub- 
ject. Why have we come together at this time? It is, 
I believe, because we, like other thoughtful American 
citizens, have been surprised and astonished at the risk 
of war which we have lately incurred. Only four months 
ago a message of the President of the United States 
seemed, to thousands of men in this and other countries, 
a grave threat of the execution, through our publie 
forces and by all means at our disposal, of a compulsory 
arbitration to be entered into by two other nations. We 
learned with astonishment, shortly after, that, months 
before, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as he would be 
called in other countries, — the Secretary of State, — 
had issued papers from this capital, of most threatening 
tenor, which, in contests between individuals, would per- 
haps have been fairly called exasperating. Between 
gentlemen, what is the nature of the statement, from the 
stronger man, ‘* My fiat shall be law between us”? 
These sentiments, conveyed in public documents, took 
thousands of thoughtful Americans by surprise. That 
surprise, that shock, were, I dare say, unintended, but 
they were inevitable from the tone of the papers. And 
then we had another surprise. We thought that the sep- 
aration of the executive and legislative functions in our 
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country had one great advantage on which we could rely, 
namely, that when executive propositions of a grave and 
serious nature were laid before the legislative branches, 
the legislative branch might be depended upon to give 
consideration and procure delay. We have been pain- 
fully surprised to learn by the actual fact that that reli- 
ance is not well founded. Moreover we have seen a new 
phenomenon in our country, and perhaps in the world, — 
namely, the greatly increased inflammability of a multi- 
tudinous population in consequence of the development 
of telegraph, telephone and daily press. I think that 
fairly describes the phenomenon of four months ago, — 


‘ greatly increased inflammability, in consequence of these 


applications on a new and broader scale of inventions 
quite within this century. And then we have another 
new phenomenon, new to our country, in this fact, — 
that it has become, quite within recent years, the practice 
to employ as cabinet officers men who have not had legis- 
lative experience, or experience in any branch of our 
government, before taking these important places. One 
reason of that is that senatorships are so much more 
attractive than cabinet places; but be the reason what it 
may, this has introduced into our governmental system a 
new and serious danger, the danger of inexperience in 
high places, the danger of bringing in men from busi- 
ness, from the controversial, contentious profession of 
the law, suddenly into great public functions. 

Beside these revelations of the last four months, there 
is another reason why thoughtful Americans are giving 
themselves great concern about the means of interposing 
obstacles in the way of sudden movement toward war. 
We have seen, during the last eight or ten years, in both 
political parties, and perhaps as much in one as the other, 
the importation from Europe of an idea, a policy, abso- 
lutely new among us, absolutely repugnant to all Ameri- 
can public experience, — an importation from the aristo- 
cratic and military nations of Europe. I refer, of course, 
to this modern American notion called ** Jingoism,’’ — 
a detestable word, gentlemen, used in naming a detest- 
able thing! (Applause.) I should be utterly at a loss 
to state which party in this country has been most guilty 
of this monstrosity. (Applause.) And I should be 
obliged to confess, if inquired of by any observant person 
in this audience, that among the worst offenders in this 
respect are to be found sundry graduates of Harvard 
University. (Laughter.) If we look at this importation 
for a moment, what can be clearer than that it is an 
offensive foreign importation, against which, unfortu- 
nately, our protection has been inadequate. ‘The term is 
of English origin, and not from the best side of English 
politics, but from the worst,— from the politics of Pal- 
merston and Disraeli and not of Gladstone. (Applause. ) 
It is the most abject copy conceivable, gentlemen, of a 
pernicious foreign ideal, and yet some of my friends en- 
deavor to pass it off upon the American people as patri- 
otic Americanism. A more complete delusion, a more 
complete misrepresentation, cannot be imagined. The 
whole history of the American people is adverse to this 
European notion. This people has always advocated the 
rights of neutrals, arbitration, peaceful settlement. It 
has always contributed more than any other nation to the 
development of the methods of arbitration. It has con- 
tributed more than any other nation to the promotion of 
peace among the nations of the earth. What other na- 
tion has gone without a standing army? What other 
uation has had a perfectly insignificant fleet? What great 
Christian nation, | mean, has exhibited this reliance upon 
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the strength of peace? Can anything be more offensive 
to the sober-minded, industrious, laborious classes of 
American society than this doctrine of ‘‘ jingoism,” this 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, this attitude of a ruffian 
and a bully? That is just what jingoism means, gentle- 
men, coupled with a brutal and despotic militarism 
which naturally exists in countries where the government 
has been despotic or aristocratic, and where there has 
always been an enormous military class, but which is 
absolutely foreign to American society. (Applause.) 
The teaching of this doctrine by our press and some of 
our public men is one of the reasons why this Conference 
has gathered now. We want to teach just the other 
doctrine. We want to set forth, in the daily and the 
periodical press, by publications of our own, by the rep- 
resentations of a standing committee, what is the true 
American doctrine on this subject. As one of the speak- 
ers said this afternoon, we want to have the children of 
this country, the young men rising up into places of 
authority and influence, taught what the true American 
doctrine of peace has been, what the true reliance of a 
strong, free nation should be, — not on force of arms, but 
on the force of righteousness. (Applause.) 

The moment is opportune, gentlemen, for the incul- 
cation of these doctrines. We have escaped a serious 
danger, but thoughtful men should say, ‘* We will now 
make our preparation that we may have a new security 
for peace,-—namely, a preconcerted, pre-arranged, es- 
tablished treaty of arbitration.”” (Applause.) That it is 
which this meeting has come together to support, to 
maintain, to inculcate as a duty and a privilege of the 
American people. 

I can hardly conceive, gentlemen, that any person who 
has read the history of our country should arrive at any 
other conclusion with regard to its natural mission. 
And yet, even in this very Conference, one gentleman arose 
to say that we had a mission to carry our ideas over the 
world, to spread our ideas of free institutions, of self-gov- 
ernment, among the peoples of the earth, and that like 
England, we should have a force with which to do it,— 
that we should have a navy, and guns and forts on our own 
seaboard to resist aggression, — that with armed forces 
we should carry over the world the public principles of 
liberty for which our nation stands. Now, gentlemen, I 
believe that this nation has a mission in the world, a noble 
mission. But it is not to carry by force of arms to the 
people of the earth the blessings of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment ;— not by force of arms, but first by taking in 
the peoples of tle earth to our own land and there teach- 
ing them the blessings of liberty. Have not we done 
that? Eighteen millions strong they have come; all of 
us came within two hundred and fifty years. And this 
great nation has taught the principles of self-government, 
freedom, and peace, to all the seventy millions that now 
inhabit this continental territory. There is only one 
other means by which we should teach these principles to 
men. It is by example,— by the example of happiness 
and prosperity wrought, through practical living, out of 
freedom and peace. Never should we advocate the ex- 
tension of our institutions by force of arms, either on sea 
or on land! (Applause.) 

I naturally think, gentlemen, of the educational object 
of this meeting. I trust that in all our colleges and uni- 
versities and through all our public schools, these princi- 
ples whichI have just stated may be taught, — indeed, 
have been taught, are taught,—as the true American 
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doctrine on this subject. One speaker this afternoon men- 
tioned one particular detail in which he thought instruction 
should be given throughout our land. He said: ‘* We 
have been taught in our schools about the battles of our 
nation ; we have not been taught about the arbitrations of 
our nation.”? Let us teach to the children the rational, 
sober-minded, righteous mode of settling international 
difficulties. Let us teach them, that war often does not 
settle them, that arbitration always does. Let us teach 
them that what is rational, reasonable, righteous between 
man and man sbould be made rational, reasonable, right- 
eous between nation and nation. (Applause. ) 

THe Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen:—It is not 
yet quite two thousand years since the real progress of 
mankind began, — religious and social progress, progress 
in charity and justice among men. Nearly, if not 
quite, fourteen hundred years of that progress has been 
chiefly carried on and maintained, as it is still in one line, 
by the Roman Catholic Church. (Applause.) Iam not 
a member of that communion, but of another communion 
that I believe to be the Catholic Church; but that is a 
matter of opinions and methods and details. But that 
ancient church, in civilized countries and in savage coun- 
tries, among the poor and the servile, the destitute and 
the ignorant, has been all this time carrying on the mis- 
sion of peace, of religion, of social progress, and 
virtue among its people. And as a representative of that 
great institution, I am glad to present to you BisHopr 
Keane, the Chief of the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington. 

ADDRESS OF BISHOP KEANE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am most 
grateful for the very kind words with which I have been 
introduced, words concerning the grand old Church of 
which I have the honor of being a humble child. They 
are true words ; she has always been on the side of human 
progress, because she was sent forth to do her work by 
Him at whose birth it was proclaimed that not only was 
glory to be given to God, but peace was to be bestowed 
upon mankind. 

I am glad to have the opportunity this evening to ap- 
pear, not only in the name of the Catholic University of 
America, but I might say in the name of all Catholics in 
the United States and of the grand old Church to which 
we all belong, in order from the depth of my heart and 
of their hearts to endorse the movement represented by 
this peace Conference. (Applause.) And I am re- 
quested to say how sorry two of my friends are, that they 
cannot be here to say some words. — Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland ; they. would be glad to be here, 
and they have asked me to speak in their name. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Who that is a man, and especially who that is a Chris- 
tian or a believer in religion at all, could fail to sympa- 
thize with the cause which this Conference represents? 
Eminent statesmen and economists have discoursed to you 
on the practical facts which demonstrate the disastrous- 
ness of war and the desirableness of making arbitration 
a substitute in settling the quarrels of the nations. Let 
me ask you to glance at the subject in the light of the 
principles which constitute us men and Christians. 

As long as men are men, limited in intelligence and 
biased by selfish interests, there will be disputes between 
men and nations. But men and nations are bound to settle 
their disputes in a human, that is in a reasonable manner. 
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Brutes settle their disputes with tooth and claw, savages 
settle them with bludgeon and tomahawk. Men that can- 
not claim the excuse of savage ignorance are bound by the 
eternal law of their being to settle them by the rule of 
truth and justice. 

But it may be asked, Who is to decide what is truth 
and justice but the parties concerned? Notatall. Good 
sense and justice declare that no man is to be judge in his 
own cause. One of the first principles of civilization, of 
the social organization of human beings on the basis of 
reason, is that disputes should be settled by the sentence 
of a competent and disinterested judge. Mere individ- 
ualism, the system of ‘‘ every man for himself,’’ is ex- 
cluded by the very rudiments of civilization. And could 
we for one moment imagine that such a system of sav- 
agery could be right as between nations, when it is mani- 
festly wrong as between individuals that compose nations? 
Far from it. The greater majesty of the nation imposes all 
the wider obligation of acting in all things by the direction 
of enlightened reason, in nothing by the impulse of savage 
violence and brute power. Self-defence is indeed a uni- 
versally accepted right. But even the right of self-de- 
fence is amenable to law and order. It is only under the 
pressure of exceptional necessity that it may take law in 
its own hands, and assert justice or repel wrong by its 
own strength. All things must be done according to 
order when they are done rightly. 

Militarism was introduced into the world by the greed 
for plunder, by the outgrowth of lust of conquest, and 
by the consequent need of self-defence. Such causes and 
their sad effect would naturally be eliminated by the ad- 
vance of civilization. But there are kindred causes ever 
at work, which have thus far maintained militarism as the 
disgrace and the curse of civilization. Czesarism sees in 
militarism the tool of its ambition, the rampart of its 
tyranny. But the civilized world is sick of Cesarism. 
(Applause. ) 

The great providential tide of democracy and liberty is 
moving irresistibly onward, and with Ceesarism, militar- 
ism must go. (Applause.) It has been upheld by the 
spirit of nationalistic exclusiveness, by tlat fell spirit, 
the curse of the Old World in past ages, which has made 
men suspect and hate one another, century after century, 
because they were born on opposite sides of a river or of 
an imaginary boundary line. But of that, too, the world 
is growing sick and tired. (Applause.) Our country has 
shown mankind that men of all nationalities, coming from 
countries armed to the teeth against each other for 
centuries, can meet and mingle as fellow-men, as fellow- 
citizens, and blend into a united and homogeneous peo- 
ple. Our country is giving the keynote of the future ; 
everywhere the cry is for the federation cf the nations, 
the brotherhood of mankind. (Applause.) The demand, 
the movement, is irresistible, and with the insane spirit 
of narrow nationalism, militarism must go. (Applause.) 
It has been upheld by the very spirit which has impelled 
men to hate one another; and, alas! with shame and 
sorrow we have to acknowledge that men of hate have 
been cunning in using every motive, even the purest and 
noblest and holiest, as the incentives to the spirit of fac- 
tion and sect, as incentives to make men suspect and 


ostracize and hate and kill one another, for the love of 


country, forsooth,—yea, for the love of God! As Amer- 
icans we blush to have to acknowledge that even in our 
own land of equal rights, of civil and religious liberty, of 
universal brotherhood, the hiss of that serpent head is 
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occasionally heard, and its fangs may deal blows in the 
dark. The trail of that serpent is over all history, and 
its venom has bad much to do with the sanguinary wars 
and the deep-rooted militarism of the past. But the 
world is sick of it. Only vile or fanatic souls now side 
with it. The spirit of mutual hatred is from below, 
shameful and unworthy, and must pass away; and in its 
slimy folds may it drag militarism with it. ( Applause.) 

We look to a higher ideal, to Him who was foretold as 
the Prince of Peace, to Him at whose birth the angels pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Peace on earth to men of good will,” to Him 
whose salutation was ever, ‘‘ Peace be with you!” to 
Him whose legacy was, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give you,” to Him who said, ‘* By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if you love one an- 
other. (Applause.) This is the spirit of Christian civili- 
zation, for nations as for individuals. The world is 
meant to be governed and, assuredly must yet be gov- 
erned, not by hatred and violence and might, but by love 
and justice and right. Nothing else can be lasting and 
permanently successful. Justice alone is mighty, love 
alone is everlasting, truth alone can ultimately prevail. 
For these are the spirit of the eternal God. What is 
propped by the cannon and bayonets must topple over at 
last; only truth and justice are immovable and remain 
forever. 

But how, it will be asked, can so exalted an ideal be 
realized among men? Considering the panorama of 
blood and carnage presented by history; considering 
that at this moment the most civilized nations of 
the earth are armed to the teeth as if for universal 
war, and only clamor in their parliaments for stronger 
and stronger armaments; considering that even in 
our own country the war-spirit has lately been so rife, 
and that the most imperative and most popular demand 
just now is for more army, more navy, more and more 
enginery of offence and defence ;—considering all this, 
how do sensible people expect that the era of hatred and 
violence can be brought to a close, and the era of justice 
and peace inaugurated? The answer is manifest: only 
through such a system of international arbitration as is 
here proposed. (Applause.) The system of courts, so 
wisely provided in every civilized country for settling 
disputes among the citizens, must manifestly be extended 
to the nations for settling differences among them. The 
quarrels of the nations must be settled, not like those of 
pulling and scratching children, but like those of reason- 
able grown-up men, by equity and law. Not the braw! 
nor the duel nor the feud, but the court inust be the re- 
sort of nations as of men. Every one knows that this is 
true. The nations recognize it in their hearts. They 
arm for conflict simply because there is no such court 
before which their quarrels can be brought. If there 
were, then very shame of the principles and methods of 
savagery would soon coerce them to disarmament. Our 
own country has recently been forced to face the possi- 
bility of war, not because she desires it, but simply be- 
cause there is no court to which national quarrels must 
be brought. And men who love peace have been com- 
pelled to say to our country, ‘‘ Go to war, if you needs 
must for the sake of principle,” simply because as things 
are, there is no other established means for the assertion 
of international principles or the maintenance of inter- 
national right. 

I am rot here to blame the President; Iam not here to 
blame the Congress. I do not believe that it is the pur- 
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pose or the right of this Conference to blame either of 
them. (Applause.) But we, as free American citizens, 
are free to say to President and to Congress that it is a 
pity that things in the wide world should be as they are, 
compelling the Congress and the executive of a nation 
like this to talk war to a civilized fellow-nation. (Ap- 
plause.) Things should not be left as they are; it is a 
shame that they are such now, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It will be a far greater shame if we leave 
them such for the twentieth. (Applause.) 

The difficulties of the reform are no reason why it 
should not be attempted. Any fool or poltroon can con- 
jure up difficulties. The duty of the wise and the brave 
is to face difficulties, and with mingled prudence and 
strength to overcome them. There will assuredly be 
difficulties, and serious ones, in the devising and organiz- 
ing of a system of international judiciary, difficulties in 
the establishment of the tribunal or tribunals t> which the 
nations can safely trust the settlement of their disputes ; 
difficulties as to the international police power that will 
be necessary to enforce sentences. For the tribunals of 
the world have not yet learned, and probably never will 
learn, to dispense with the strong arm. But these diffi- 
culties are certainly not insuperable. Let international 
good will and international good sense once take the 
problem resolutely in hand, and difficulties will disappear, 
or gradually find their solution. There is more calm good 
will and more practical good sense in the English-speak- 
ing races than in all the races of the world put together. 
(Applause.) In Ged’s name, let them take the problem 
resolutely in hand now, and the nations of the world will 
yet call them blessed. (Applause). 

Dr. CHAMBERLAIN Called the attention of the Confer- 
ence to a cordial letter which had been received by the 
committee of arrangements from Cardinal Gibbons. 

Tue Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen :— It was one 
hundred and fifty years ago, — a long time in the life of 
this nation, young in years and yet so old and strong in 
all the influence and interests that promote the welfare of 
mankind, — that there was established near the shores of 
the Delaware, in the present State of New Jersey, then a 
province of the King of England, another institution of 
learning than that of old Harvard, an institution that 
was sending forth its influences of education and social 
knowledge at the time when Washington and his weary 
but brave and persistent soldiers were crossing the Dela- 
ware, in the midst of floating ice, to assert and maintain 
the liberties of the independent colonies. ‘That institu- 
tion, during all these years, has been sending forth, like 
Harvard, in streams permeating every part of the conti- 
nent, the same influence that old Harvard has done, — 
influences upon which rest, and upon which only can rest, 
the safety of a government of the people. That ancient 
institution still stands. The blue Delaware flows near 
its doors, and carries to the sea the same limpid waters 
of purity from its mountain sources that this ancient in- 
stitution still continues to give to the people of the United 
States. I may hope that as the Delaware carries to the 
sea the purity of its waters, this great and venerable in- 
stitution will continue to carry to the great ocean of 
human progress the purity, the learning and the strength 
that it always has carried. Iam glad to introduce to you 
my friend President Patton of Princeton University. 


ADDRESS OF DR. PATTON. 


Gentlemen of the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
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I do not know that I can in any way illuminate the sub- 
ject you are considering ; but I cannot deprive myself of 
the privilege of placing myself on record, and also of 
placing on record the institution that I serve, as in most 
hearty sympathy with the object for which this Confer- 
ence is called. The college over which I preside played 
an important part in the Revolutionary struggle, and had 
no little place in making the constitution of the United 
States. The only college president whose name is at- 
tached to the Declaration of Independence was the presi- 
dent of Princeton, and his name was Witherspoon. (Ap- 
plause.) Most of you know the place that Madison and 
Patterson and Oliver Ellsworth occupied in the constitu- 
tional history of the United States. It is only necessary 
for me to say, —I say it with feelings of pride, — that 
they were Princeton men. It is, I confess, to me a mat- 
ter of gratification that [ cannot conceal, that since 
Princeton occupied such a place in the opening chapter 
of the history of this American nation, her voice should 
be heard to-night, in connection with a movement which, 
we all hope, is opening still another chapter in the same 
history. I could only wish that one who has a better 
right to be heard were her representative this evening ; 
for I realize very fully that in order to dea! adequately 
with this subject one should be a jurist, familiar at least 
with diplomacy. Yet I cannot forget, asa sort of justi- 
fication of my position here, that one of the earliest 
treatises in this country on international law was written 
by aclergyman; his name was President Woolsey; and 
that one of the latest treatises coming to us from the 
English press is written by a clergyman, —I refer to the 
recent work of Professor Lawrence, and I refer to it all 
the more because of the conspicuous place which he gives 
to an arbitral tribunal in his very interesting pages. 
(Applause. ) 

I think, after all, that the lawyers ought not to monop- 
olize this business of international law; because, unless 
I greatly err, it has been a common thing with lawyers 
to disparage the department altogether. It certainly has 
been the case with the English jurists; they have toler- 
ated it, they have recognized it ina way, but they have 
been careful to say that, strictly speaking, it is not law, 
and that if you are to be really accurate in your terminol- 
ogy, it belongs more to the department of moral philos- 
ophy. (Laughter.) We will take them at their word in 
this respect; and I concede that there is an element of 
truth in what they say, if they say that there is nu sov- 
ereign power of which this international law is the ex- 
pression, and that there is no way of carrying into effect 
the decisions of this law through any international sov- 
ereign power. Indeed, one of the objections, — and 
reference has been made to them very frequently, — to 
the whole matter of arbitration, is that in the event of a 
party being unwilling to accept an unwelcome suggestion, 
there is no sovereign power to compel. I do not know 
that it would do us much good if there were a power 
able to compel, for I do not see how a nation could be 
compelled except at the point of the bayonet, and it 
would be a little like a contradiction in terms if we should 
proceed to secure a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, and to say at the same time that the nation 
which would not accept peaceably the result of arbitra- 
tion should be compelled to do so by force of arms. 
And this leads me to say that the only hope for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the purpose for which this Con- 
ference is called lies in the development, — perhaps [ 
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ought to say, in deference to the language of science, in 
the gradual evolution, of an international conscience. 
(Laughter.) And in saying this I would make my reply 
to those who tell us that there is no way by which the 
decisions of international law can be enforced, — in other 
words, that the law is without a sanction. There are 
more sanctions than one; for grosser natures the only 
sanction recognized is the penalty, — the fine or impris- 
onment, but for more refined natures the social ostracism 
or disapproval or the cold shoulder, is quite as effective. 
And it is this quasi-social sanction which we recognize as 
operative in the community of individuals, which we are 
to fall back upon as operative ultimately in the commu- 
nity of nations. (Applause.) When society shall have 
reached that point when the nation will not dare to risk 
the contempt of its sister nations, international law will 
have a sanction, and the decisions of international law 
will be enforced. The only question, therefore, is whether 
there is any likelihood, in our day, that this international 
conscience shall be evolved. 

There is no question that war is an undesirable thing, 
there is no question that the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration is a desirable thing. We need 
not discuss that question. Nor is it a new thing for in- 
dividual men, perhaps a little in advance of other men, 
to say that it is aconsummation devoutly to be wished,— 
this international arbitration. The question is whether 
there is enough of this sort of sentiment to go round. 
(Laughter. ) 

The question is, whether human society, in any con- 
siderable quantity, is so permeated with this idea that 
the idea can become regnant. And in order that we may 
entertain optimistic opinions upon this subject, perhaps 
it were worth our while to see whether this Conference is, 
after all, not a symptom of a prevailing tendency, and 
whether, in the existence of this prevailing tendency we 
do not see the best reason for hoping for the fulfilment of 
our expectations and the realization of our desire. 

There are two oc three ideas which seem to point hope- 
fully in the direction that we desire. In the first place, 
there never was a time when the thoughts of men were 
turned so generally as they are now turned to the science 
of human society. (Applause.) This organization is 
what men are looking at, more than they are looking at 
the individuals that make the organism. ‘They under- 
stand that the organism called human society is made up 
of men and women, with hopes and fears and aspirations, 
and the consideration of them becomes, so far as indi- 
vidual men and women are concerned, the science which 
they call ethics. They understand that when these units 
that make up the organism come together, they must 
come together upon some basis that will serve as some 
protection against disturbances within and foes without, 
and so they get their science of politics or government. 
They understand that if government is set up it be- 
comes necessary that there shall be a set of restrictions 
and prohibitions, and that these fall into certain catego- 
ries; and the scientific exhibition of this is what they call 
their science of jurisprudence. They understand that 
when you have human society set up, with a government 
and with a set of laws, the industrial forces are ready to 
work, and society moves on in accordance with the laws 
that regulate these industrial forces; and the scientific 
exhibition of these laws is what we call political econ- 
omy. ‘They understand perfectly well that in spite of 


all the machinery we have set up, as a part of the con- 
sequence of this very industrial competition, there are 
certain pathological conditions in society, -—a great deal 
of sickness and poverty and distress and vice; and they 
come to consider what we shall do. For when you have 
your anatomy and your physiology and your pathology, 
the next question is, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
it?’ And the consideration of all these questions, I sup- 
pose, if the science should ever be evolved that would 
embrace it all, ought to be called the science of sociology ; 
and that is the science to which the attention of so many 
people, in increasing numbers, is being called at this 
particular moment. And when we look at human society 
in this way, we find out that the word ‘* man ”’ is a bigger 
word than the word ‘*‘ Englisbman.” (Applause.) We 
find that this world is a great vicinage, we find that every 
man is a brother, and that the movement in the direction 
of arbitration and the suppression of hostilities is simply 
the logical outcome of this great movement in the direc- 
tion of the study of human society. 

And again, there is going on, in an increased ratio all 
the time, the moralization of society. This means not 
only, or even chiefly, that the conscience of the individu- 
al is becoming more acute and discriminating with refer- 
ence to departures from the rule of rectitude ; but it means 
that men are coming to understand that the laws of moral- 
ity applicable to the individual, are likewise as applicable 
to the organism. There is danger in this, because there is 
always danger when you undertake to enforce morality 
upon the individual through the exercise of sovereign 
power. There is danger in the direction of state social- 
ism ; but there is good in it, and the good in it is leading 
to the abolition of slavery, to the equality of the sexes 
before the law, and it is leading likewise to movements 
looking toward the suppression of hostilities between na- 
tions. (Applause.) 

And then, in the third place, there is an ever-increas- 
ing complexity of commercial relationships between the 
nations of the world, so that from an expediential point of 
view it does not pay to fight, and credits become strong 
arguments for arbitration and peaceful settlement. That 
is not the only phase of it; there is a moral side to the 
industrial activities of the world. The economic factors in 
life constitute so large and important a part in the arith- 
metic of life that when we have learned that a certaiu 
course of conduct is noted as wise and expedient, in the 
right economic direction, morality immediately commends 
it in the name of all that is rignt. And this is another 
reason working in the direction that we are looking for, 
to wit, the settlement of international difficulties by 
peaceful means. 

And, once more, there is an increasing democritization 
of government among the peoples of the earth. (Ap- 
plause.) Now it would make but little difference if in- 
dividuals were becoming more moral and society were 
rising in the ethical level, if a king with his army at his 
back settled the question as to whether war should be be- 
gun or whether it should cease. But when the question 
as to whether the war should be begun or not is a question 
to be settled by the suffrages of the people, it becomes an 
immensely important thing that the people, individually 
and collectively, are becoming moralized more and more 
and day by day, so that the long and the short of it is 
that men are coming to understand, in the first place, 
that war is unnecessary and inexpedient, and in the sec- 
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ond place that war is wrong, and in the third place that 
we need not have it, if we do not want it, and in the 
fourth place that we do not wantit. (Applause.) These 
are the reasons for our being hopeful, these are the 
grounds for our optimistic views with respect to the 
adoption of the views of this Conference. 

Now, tell me the nation in which these conditions are 
best realized to-day. ‘Tell me the nations that are mak- 
ing most of the study of the science of human society. 
Tell me whether it is not in the three or four hundred 
colleges of this land; tell me whether it is not in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Tell me where the moral life has 
reached its highest point, and where conscience is most 
active and most discriminating and most effectual in its 
pronouncements with respect to right and wrong. Tell 
me the nations that are in closest commercial relationship. 
Tell me the nations that best illustrate the democratic 
spirit. This is a democratic country and England is a 
democratic country. Are not these two nations, which 
happen to be bound together by ties of blood, are not 
these two nations, which possess a common language and 
a common law and a common literature and a common 
religion, the two nations precisely which best illustrate, — 
if they are not the only nations which illustrate, — the 
four great conditions which we have laid down as essen- 
tial to the realization of any scheme looking toward 
peaceful settlement of international disputes? We do 
well, I think, to begin this new era of modern civilization 
by asking Great Britain and the United States to join 
hands in an effort to suppress war, and to settle interna- 
tional disputes through a mode of arbitration. Can we 
entertain any other idea than that this hope will be real- 
ized? Is there any one so blind that he cannot see that 
if these two nations would agree in this thing, and would 
then join hands in aggressive efforts to spread the king- 
dom of righteousness and peace, that they would give 
control to the moral forces of this wide world? (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr. CHamMBeRLAIN: There are certain very delightful 
obligations resting on us, and I have asked Mr. Rosert 
Treat Patne of Boston to rise, that the opportunity of 
discharging one of those obligations might be secured 
without intruding upon the peaceful serenity of our pre- 
siding officer. I will ask Jupce Daty of New York to ex- 
press the sentiments of this Conference concerning our 
presiding officer and his service to us in those two days. 

JupGe Daty: Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have had very 
pleasant and satisfactory things in connection with public 
affairs during a long life, but I have had none more grate- 
ful to myself and I think none that will be more fully ap- 
preciated by the audience present, than to discharge this 
duty. <A iarge number of the ladies and gentlemen who 
are here present have not attended our meetings, which 
were of a business character, and they have not had the 
opportunity which I, and those who were associated with 
me have had, of observing the dignity, the moderation, 
the broadness, the system, and the thoroughness with 
which the duty of the chairman of a public meeting of this 
character has been performed. Never, in my judgment, 
has it been discharged with more satisfaction to all per- 
sons present. I will assume that everybody is of my 
opinion; and therefore I propose a vote of thanks to the 
distinguished gentleman who has presided over our Con- 
ference. 

The vote being taken, the response was so unanimous 
and hearty that Judge Daly concluded : 





I am now euatirely satisfied that you are of my opinion. 

Mr. Patne: This meeting ought not to be brought to 
a close without a few words of grateful recognition from 
the members of this Conference, gathered here from our 
whole country, expressing their hearty appreciation of the 
services which our Washington co mmittee have rendered 
to this cause of international arbitration. (Applause.) 
I am delighted to have the privilege, in a single word, of 
asking you to join with me, and to allow me in these few 
words to express in your behalf, what I know it would 
please you better if each of you could yourselves express, 
our thanks to the committee of our Washington friends 
who have gathered this Conference together, who have 
done this acceptable work in behalf of the cause so dear 
to us all, and never so full of promise, as we believe, as it 
is to-night. Therefore, with great pleasure I offer this 
motion : 

That the thanks of this Conference be tendered to the 
Washington committee, for their great services in behalf 
of this cause of international arbitration. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. CuamBerLatin: As one connected with the affairs 
of the Conference, and in behalf of the Committee on 
Business, I very heartily and sincerely propose the thanks 
of this Conference to the railroads for their courtesy and 
their cordial concessions. You will allow me to say that 
that concession, made without precedent, to a body of the 
numbers of our own, was granted by the railway traffic 
association, largest in this whole land, in these words: 
‘**On account of the exceptional national and international 
importance of the Conference, the rate is granted as fol- 
lows.” I therefore move the thanks of this Conference 
to the railroads of this country for their courtesy and con- 
cessions. And at the same time I move the thanks of the 
Conference to the press of this city, and especially to the 
United and Associated Press, for their faithful representa- 
tion of this Conference to the press of the entire land. 

This was also voted unanimously. 

Tue Prestipent: The Chair begs leave to express his 
acknowledgments, most sincerely, for the kind vote that 
the gentlemen of the Conference have just passed in re- 
spect of the services of the Chair. The Chair could not 
have succeeded, even to the extent he has done, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, as so many of us met as strangers and 
as in the short time of our meetings, there has been very 
little opportunity to become personally acquainted, had 
it not been that every member of the Conference, com- 
posed of so many gentlemen from almost all the states of 
the union, has assisted the Chair by an orderly, disciplined, 
regular course, as if they had been trained parliamen- 
tarians, in carrying onin peace and quietness and sobriety 
the great concern that we have had in hand, to promote 
the welfare of the nations of the world. The Chair can 
say, with entire sincerity, that although he had had some 
experience in public affairs, although he has been honored 
far beyond his capacity or his deserts, he can say, I re- 
peat, with entire sincerity that he has never felt that he 
has received so high an honor as that of presiding over 
this Conference for peace among men. (Applause.) 

And in now closing the proceedings of this Conference, 
the Chair thinks it right, in the name of you all, as he 
thinks he safely may, to say that we owe, in the very high- 
est degree, our grateful thanks to Mr. Dodge and to Dr. 
Chamberlain and the other gentlemen who in New York 
have been so diligent and earnest and persistent in calling 
the attention of the intelligent and upright people of the 
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United States to the purpose of this Conference and to 
the means that we have adopted for the promotion of 
what we have met here to do. 

There is another thing to be said, and it is one, I think, 
of importance to say. There has been no great move- 
ment in the progress of the world for good, that has been 
accomplished by temporary or spasmodic means. The 
triumph of truth, the triumph of education, the triumph 
of peace so far as it has gone,—in short, the real Chris- 
tian progress of the world is only to be attained by per- 
sistent endeavor. (Applause.) Some of the great cities, 
as we have seen in our own country in recent years, have 
found themselves tyrannized by misgovernment. At last 
Democrats, Republicans, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
everybody who had the real good of their country and 
their city at heart, have forgotten for the moment the 
bias of sectarianism, the bias of politics, the interests of 
selfish business, and have united to set their heel upon the 
tyranny that existed over them, and have crushed it. 
(Applause.) Then, alas, these good men and true, of all 
these sects and persuasions, seemed to feel that the 
millenium had come, and I the Republican departed to 
my party again, and you the Democrat to yours, and you 
Protestant to your church and you Catholic to yours, and 
we supposed that we had achieved a permanent triumph 
for good government and for real progress. In a half 
dozen years your fort of sand has disappeared in the over- 
whelming waves of a new sea of corruption, and you have 
to begin all over again. Now I wish to impress upon 
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you, my friends,—and you ladies as well, for you are the 
chief sources of progress in society (applause) — that 
the work of the faithful soldier for human progress and 
human rights is a work that does not end yesterday which 
is gone, to-day which passes, or to-morrow which never 
comes, but is perpetual. There is no sleep for the work- 
ers for truth and justice and purity and right in society. 
And so 1 am glad that this Conference has appointed a 
permanent and a large executive committee, to continue 
to propagate the idea that is so well set forth in the reso- 
lutions which you have adopted. 

And in conclusion, gentlemen of the Conference, I beg 
to hope with all my heart that you have enjoyed this visit 
to this great capital of this great nation, and that you will 
return to your homes with a refreshed spirit and witha 
renewed hope that the work you have done in these two 
days will be the seed of a tree that shall at last over- 
spread the earth. 

W. P. Derby, Commander of Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of the G. A. R., recently issued the following admi- 
rable circular to the Posts of the State : 

Comrades :— Because I place such a high estimate 
upon the personality, the historic valor, and the patriotic 
purpose of the comradeship of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, G. A. R., I direct attention to the subject matter 
contained in this circular and call upon you for decisive 
action. Massachusetts has always been foremost in 
every laudable work for our country and for the welfare 
of our race ; its leadership has carried with it the prestige 
of wisdom and of success. We stood by its colors in 
time of war; let us magnify and hold up its principles in 
time of peace. 

** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
and the greatest victory of peace offered for man to 
achieve is that of International Arbitration. 

Why should the Grand Army of the Republic favor In- 
ternational Arbitration ? 

First. Because we know of war by a personal experi- 
ence and in speaking will command the respect of the 
world as no other organization can. We kuow of sentry 
and picket duty; the toil of the exhausting march, the 
roar of cannon ; of the bloody havoc of bullets, minies and 
the bursting shell. We have faced the fire of death to 
the cannon’s mouth, met the fierce charge, fallen bleeding 
and mangled upon riven fields ; pined in hospital and suf- 
fered in prison pen. We left 400,000 comrades sacrificed 
in war, sent home 300,000 sisters and orphans dressed in 
the garb of mourning for those lost upon the field of car- 
nage. We have seen the animosities engendered by war, 
know its fearful cost in men and means by which the 
country is impoverished and no one can add aught to our 
knowledge of it. 

Second. ‘* Let us have peace” was the word of our 
illustrious Commander, Gen. U. S. Grant. He was pro- 
foundly convinced that war, as an arbitrator of Nat- 
ional differences, was a terrible crime against humanity, 
civilization and the age. It supplants statesmanship, 
law and principle, and enthrones passion, brute force and 
disorder to determine right and justice. 

Third. The time is opportune, while jurists, statesmen 
and the moral forces of the English-speaking nations are 
deeply interested in this supreme remedy. Let our Order 
speak and urge its universal application through appro- 
priate means to all grave National differences. 
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Fourth. Because as a Department with 212 Posts and 
22,600 comrades enrolled, we can easily make our influ- 
ence felt through the length and breadth of the State. 
Beecause our. National organization, with 7600 Posts and 
350,000 members, would speak with an authority that 
would move the world, 

Fifth. Let us crown the work of our early years, by 
which we gave to our children a reunited country with 
institutions unimpaired and a flag more glorious by reason 
of the cause for which we struggled, by now declaring 
for a principle which shall add eternal lustre to us as a 
nation and save our children from the fiendish conflicts 
of war for all time. Let the nations know war no more! 

Comrades, if you endorse this principle, let us hear 
from you promptly. Let every Post take action. 
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